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In each issue we turn the spotlight 


Spotlight on a key area of international man- 


agement, presenting a range of com- 
petent viewpoints and a selected 
On bibliography. 


Building Export Sales 








$400-Billion Market Abroad: 
Is U.S. Selling Power Great Enough? 


Last spring, Marion Harper, president of McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
vividly described the world-wide challenge that faces American mar- 
keting men. “To me the biggest news from abroad is not the prospect 
of a summit conference or the government of DeGaulle. The greater 
headline is a single fact: Suddenly, around the world there is the 
beginning of mass discretionary buying power. People whose living 
standards have hardly changed since Biblical times are now finding 
the means for more than the bare necessities . . . It’s a big oppor- 
tunity. The world market is big . . . big in population with over a 
billion consumers; big in production with a level approaching $400- 
billion, and big as a market for U. S. products .. . ” 


Today, U. S. foreign aid, the incredible growth of productivity 
in Western Europe and Japan, lower labor costs abroad, and a new 
and intense interest in marketing techniques overseas have combined 
to create an upheaval in competition that is just beginning to be felt 
by Americans, While low wages, and government subsidies and credit 
assistance abroad are important reasons for rising competition, part 
of the responsibility lies at home. Many of the bright young execu- 
tives in international divisions of U. S. corporations are hindered by 
complacent or frequently uninformed management decisions caused in 
part by too much success in the past. “After the war, management 
could throw almost anything into foreign markets and sell it,” explains 
one such executive. “Naturally, when we ask them for bigger adver- 
tising allocations today, they think we're nuts.” 


The results of American complacency are showing up in mar- 
kets all over the world. “Twelve years ago I bought a generator made 


Summarized by permission from Printers’ Ink, April 24, 1959. 
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in the States,” a Mexican rancher related recently. “I had to pay a 
translator 100 pesos to make me a Spanish translation of the main- 
tenance booklet that came with it. Last month I got another one 
from Switzerland. Even the words stamped on the metal are in 
Spanish.” In Colombia, a common complaint tells a story itself; “If 
we write to a U. S. firm we get a catalogue; if we write to a German 
firm, two salesmen show up at our door the next day.” An American 
advertiser lost out to his French competitor not long ago by insisting 
(against the advice of his French advertising agency) that his posters 
featuring aristocratic young men carrying polo mallets be plastered 
on billboards in Paris working-class suburbs. 


To draw a profile of U. S. marketing efforts abroad, Printers’ Ink 
surveyed more than 200 firms representing a cross-section of con- 
sumer and industrial products. More than 75% of the firms maintain 
their own marketing organizations abroad, only a small fraction rely- 
ing solely on distributors and agents. The trend is toward decentral- 
ization. Pfizer, for example, initially tried controlling its advertising 
and sales from New York but gradually, because of the diversity of 
its markets, evolved a system of autonomous affiliates supervised by 
area managers in Italy, England, Hong Kong, Brazil and Mexico. 


Over 80% of those surveyed reported increased advertising ex- 
penditures over the past five years. DuPont, for example, is spending 
100% more on international advertising than it did in 1954. Selection 
of media has become more complicated as new forms of communica- 
tion have developed. One soap company, for example, now spends 
the major portion of its English budget for television while it still 
relies heavily upon the traditional practice of door-to-door distribu- 
tion of promotional material in Holland. Despite the various ap- 
proaches, almost all of those surveyed reported that they are spend- 
ing the major portions of their budgets on newspapers and magazines. 


The markets of the world have one thing in common today: a 
state of flux. In Western Europe there are the beginnings of a mass 
market fed and stimulated by growing productivity and rising in- 
comes; in many parts of Latin America a burgeoning middle class is 
assuring a future for industry. In more and more underdeveloped 
areas there are hopeful signs of a striving toward a higher standard 
of living. For Americans and other producers, however, world mar- 
kets will pose a challenge as well as an opportunity; for progress, 
productivity and better living are accompanied by competition and 
the democracy of mass markets. 
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Three Keys to Effective 
International Marketing 


RoLanp L. KRAMER® 


Continuous market surveys are an essential part of international 
marketing. As consultant S. J. Rundt has observed, “Their timely study 
and analysis—ahead of major happenings—keeps a trader abreast of 
the markets, teaches him when to launch a campaign, when to push 
collections with greater vigor, when to alter his terms . . . 

“Our leading corporations do not disregard the dry statistics, the 
seemingly ‘secondary’ or ‘general data’. To them, commercial intelli- 
gence means over-all knowledge in the greatest possible detail. They 
have research departments, coordinators, special investigators, chief 
economists, networks of regular reporting overseas agents, sources of 
confidential information reaching into foreign governments, ‘corre- 
spondents’, statisticians, and several ‘friendly banking connections’, 
who provide rumors and facts and present evaluations and projec- 
tions.” 

Despite the established value of market research, however, a 
survey in 1958 by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce indicated that 
basic information (balance of payments, national income, foreign 
government budgets, agricultural developments, and employment and 
retail trade trends) was not considered valuable by over three-fourths 
of the firms. This finding was not influenced in any appreciable man- 
ner by size or location of the firms surveyed. 

A case in point was an address by a vice-president of the inter- 
national business of a manufacturing company. He glowingly reported 
the success of his operations in Mexico. He completely ignored ques- 
tions from the audience about possible changes in Mexico's ability 
to pay for his machines because of a declining export market for 
Mexico’s products. His shortsightedness was evident not long after 
when Mexico devalued the peso, making his product more expensive 
to Mexicans. The fact of the matter is that the vice-president had no 
concept of the importance of basic economic information and of its 
relationship to foreign marketing potentials. 

Executive interest in the international operations is essential if 
any real progress in the development of that business is to be ex- 


*Professor of Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. Extracted by permission 
from International Marketing by Roland L. Kramer (South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, 1959) 658 p. 
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pected. On numerous occasions, export executives have been heard 
to complain privately that executive backing of the international 
business is lacking. One such executive declared at a recent foreign 
trade convention that his company expected him to select a firm to 
represent them in South Africa but would not consider permitting 
him to take a trip to South Africa to make such a selection. 


This is not a new problem, by any means, As long ago as World 
War I, James H. Collins wrote a book entitled, Straight Business 
with South America. The book spells out the melancholy tale of a 
company that was highly enthused at the prospect of engaging in 
business with South America but failed in its efforts. 

One of the main reasons this particular company allowed the 
international business to atrophy was that the domestic business 
picked up handsomely. Domestic business is a help to the interna- 
tional business because the economies of scale that the huge domestic 
market permit place our enterprises in a position to sell their products 
abroad at competitive prices. On the other hand, a hindrance often 
occurs when a company is satisfied with its volume of domestic busi- 
ness and does not seek to expand to world markets or companies 
that have tapped international markets decide to withdraw when 
domestic markets pick up and provide a sufficient volume of business 
to satisfy them. 

First-hand contact with foreign markets is vital as observed by 
Stanley C. Allyn, Chairman of the Board of The National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, in the philosophy of his company’s highly successful 
international management. 

“We cannot sit on the banks of the Miami River in Dayton and 
get a world viewpoint. It is too easy to say ‘No’ to ideas and sugges- 
tions from foreign managers when your operations are regulated by 
remote control. You can read reams of reports and statistics and still 
not know the most important element in any situation . . . which is 
simply people ... the people in your own organization and the 
people who are your customers. 

“That is why our executives travel thousands of miles a year in 
visits overseas. Included in this group are men responsible for sales, 
engineering, product development, research, finance, and manufac- 
turing, as well as several of us from the Executive Office. 

“We in Dayton are not the only ones who travel. We bring many 
of our overseas people to the United States. That is still another 
factor in our working equation of frequent personal contacts between 
people at the management and those at the supervisory level.” 
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Changing Markets and Media 
In Latin America 


Leo Bocart® 


Disraeli once said that there are only two nations in the world, 
the privileged and the poor. If this is still particularly evident in Latin 
America, it is by no means clear where one should draw the boundary 
between the two. 


In those countries of Latin America which have tropical climates 
and large impoverished rural populations of non-European stock, 
businessmen sometimes talk of “the market” as though it were con- 
fined to people whose living arrangements are in the Western style 
and who strive for a Western standard. This group may constitute 
only a fraction of the total population and almost never accounts for 
the total demand for mass-manufactured products. However low the 
income of the urban worker, he must be classed as part of “the mar- 
ket.” Even the rural masses are not clearly outside “the market.” 


There is a never-ending flow of migrants from the rural areas to 
populate the shanty town slums. Only rarely do market surveys in- 
clude this marginal shanty town element. It is usually assumed that 
the purchasing power of these people is so low that it is impossible 
to sell them anything and that they are, moreover, so separated from 
the main stream of urban life that they are virtually beyond reach of 
mass media. But this is by no means true. A recent survey in Rio 
shows that a large proportion of the favela shanties contain radios and 
that some even have television. 


At most recent count, there were 82 television stations in Latin 
America (including relay transmitters which do not originate pro- 
grams) and 1,700,000 receivers. In the case of radio and the press, 
Latin America has a large number of media (by U. S. standards) in 
relation to the size of the potential audience. Nicaragua, for example, 
with 30,000 radios, has 32 stations. (The United States has 3,344 AM 
radio stations for about 146,000,000 radio sets.) In total, there are in 
Latin America about 1,000 stations and nearly 13,000,000 radios. 

There are over 900 newspapers circulating 15,600,000 copies and 
nearly 600 magazines and other periodicals with a combined circula- 
tion of 15,000,000. The overall effect of having many competitive 


*Director of Research, Revlon, Inc. Summarized by permission from The Public 
Opinion Quarterly. Summer, 1959. Copyright, 1959. 
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media fighting over a limited audience and limited revenues is to 
reduce the audiences, revenues and resources of all media, a condi- 
tion which does not improve their professional caliber. 


The leading international magazines cover the hemisphere as a 
whole. Some, like Bohemia, reach into only part of the region. Others, 
like Selecciones (Reader's Digest) offer distinct regional editions to 
the advertiser. 


Audience research in Latin America has been pioneered by 
American-owned publications like Life en Espanol, Selecciones, and 
Vision, which deal with international (predominantly U. S.) adver- 
tisers. The traditional reluctance of Latin American media to investi- 
gate the size and character of their own audiences has slowly given 
way in the face of pressure from international advertisers. Some large 
U. S.-owned companies have conducted their own radio and TV sur- 
veys. In several countries, ratings surveys are offered on a regular 
subscription basis by private research firms. 


Local advertisers and broadcasters unfamiliar with modern re- 
search techniques and practices often assume that research firms are 
venal. The director of one rating service reports that when he recently 
refused a bribe proffered by a radio station owner, he was met with 
hurt indignation: “What have you got against me—when you obvious- 
ly must be taking money from al! the other stations with ratings high- 
er than mine?” Unfortunately, there are no professional research asso- 
ciations in the region which might be in a position to suggest, much 
less enforce, a code of ethical or technical standards. 


Ethics aside, the normally acute technical problems involved in 
obtaining valid broadcast ratings are even more difficult in Latin 
America than they are in the United States. Low telephone ownership 
and low literacy make both telephone interviews and diary type 
records unsatisfactory. The Nielsen Audimeter is too expensive. Coin- 
cidental home interviews or some variation of the roster recall tech- 
nique are therefore most commonly employed. Both methods require 
many thousands of interviews for a single survey and thereby make it 
harder to keep the cost of research down to a point which represents 
reasonable value to the subscriber. 


The enormous expansion of Latin America’s capacity to consume 
carries with it the promise of important social changes in the years 
to come. The process of change is accelerated by the rapid adaption 
of United States concepts and techniques of retailing, merchandising, 
advertising, sales promotion and market research. 
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Changing Marketing Patterns 
In South America 


STEPHEN W. Kann*® 


Today’s Latin customer for industrial products wants technical 
advice, engineering know-how and maintenance support. The agent 
or manufacturer's representative is slowly losing ground to the engi- 
neering firms which can prepare technical bids. Furthermore, more 
frequent visits by home office personnel have enabled many U. S. 
companies to find and select distribution outlets without depending 
on an agent. 


Since the market in the average Latin American country is con- 
siderably smaller than the U.S. market and since there is a shortage 
of engineering talent there, a U.S. company can often achieve better 
sales at a more competitive price by having a consultant engineer or 
technical contractor double as a representative. For example, in the 
air conditioning industry, the local contractor who installs the equip- 
ment usually is also the manufacturer's representative. There is also 
a trend towards representatives who specialize in specific industries. 
This is true for the textile industry around Medillin, Colombia and 
the sugar industry in Cuba. 


Increased industrialization has brought about a phenomenal 
growth in Latin America for the distributor who maintains a good 
stock and a dependable maintenance setup. Often Latin buyers will 
choose a U.S. machine from a reliable distributor in perference to a 
European unit which sells for a third less. This same pattern has also 
helped aggressive European companies such as Volkswagen whose 
excellent sales are attributable partly to the manufacturer's world- 
wide service organization. 


The oil companies of Venezuela formerly did their purchasing 
through central agencies located in the U.S. and Europe and kept 
their own large maintenance depots. Today these companies are 
doing an increasing amount of their purchasing locally, taking ad- 
vantage of the on-the-spot service of local distributors. 


The demand by the Latin customer for technical know-how, 


service and spare part support has led to the creation of giants among 


*Editor, Industrial World. Summarized by permission from Industrial Marketing, 
March, 1959. 
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industrial distributors such as Oficina Tecnica Stubbins, C.A. of Vene- 
zuela which distributes for some 145 U.S. industrial firms. 


Ownership of overseas distribution outlets is popular with U.S. 
oil companies and with large producers of consumer goods such as 
International General Electric which has sales subsidiaries in several 
Latin countries. Complete control of his distribution channels offers 
pricing and other advantages for the manufacturer. Also, it shows the 
overseas government the serious intentions of the U.S. company and 
its desire to back up sales with local investments. 


In some cases, distribution companies also distribute locally 
manufactured products related to their line. In others, U.S. companies 
have found it profitable to own overseas distributors, even though 
those companies might distribute products not related to the parent 
concern. For example, U.S. Industries has owned Koppel, the Philip- 
pine Caterpillar agency, since World War I. 


In many countries of Latin America, governments and public 
agencies operate a vast number of industries, from steel mills to truck 
repair shops. Most government orders for the machinery and materials 
required by these ventures are given out on a bid basis. Thus, it’s 
vital to have an agent in the capital city who has the technical per- 
sonnel to prepare these bids. It’s also necessary to follow up these 
bids. A few Latin American governments are slow in paying their 
bills, so it is important to deal through a distributor with the finan- 
cial strength to extend long term credit. 


Today's Latin American buyer is better educated than ever. 
Chances are that he holds an engineering degree. In addition to 
having attended a local college, he may have studied at a U.S. or 
European university. He is sensitive and proud of the industrial ac- 
complishments of his country. In most cases, he is a great admirer of 
U.S. technical achievements, but culturally he feels more closely 
allied to the Europeans. 

Regional differences make it difficult to generalize about his 
personality. The exuberant Cuban is a very different person from the 
thoughtful Chilean. The Colombian from the tropical coastal area 
around Barranquilla may feel very differently towards a sales mes- 
sage than an Antioquian from Medillin. 

No matter where he lives, the Latin American buyer is under- 
going change. He has a greater need for U.S. industrial products than 
ever before. Those U.S. manufacturers who do the best job in present- 


ing their sales messages to this important customer will reap the 
greatest returns. 
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Developing Distributor Salesmanship 


Martin Lowe*® 


Many American exporters are failing to realize the full potential 
for their products in Latin America because they are neglecting a key 
factor in the sales picture—the salesmen on the spot. 


Exporters are too inclined to appoint a new distributor or repre- 
sentative in an area, supply him with promotional literature (not 
always in the local language), possibly back him up in advertising 
—and then move on, leaving the distributor to produce whatever he 
can. On follow-up trips, the export manager or home office sales 
representative flies in, visits some important customers with the dis- 
tributor, picks up enough orders to justify his expenses and then 
moves on to the next market. 


For years I have believed that export sales in Latin America 
could be increased substantially by spending more time in selling the 
distributor on one’s product and by teaching him and his staff how 
to sell. I had the opportunity to test this belief, working with Bostitch, 
Inc., as their Foreign Field Sales Supervisor. Results proved the 
soundness of my theory. 


As an example, our distributor in Venezuela had been handling 
a number of different lines, in addition to ours. A four week stay to 
analyze the market and work it with him produced amazing results. 
He became convinced that our line had the greatest potential, and 
he converted his entire organization to promote Bostitch sales on a 
national basis. Until then he had employed only two part time sales- 
men. He took on two full time men and gave them intensive sales 
training along with a complete promotional program, based on actual 
market conditions. For the first time, Bostitch was listed in the tele- 
phone directories of all major centers, special Bostitch letterheads, 
invoices and business cards were provided. In five months our sales 
in Venezuela had increased by 30%. 


It is obvious that the export manager cannot achieve such results 
by merely telling the distributor what to do. By taking adequate time 
to study the market, however; by getting to know the distributor 
socially as well as businesswise; by becoming thoroughly familiar with 


*Consultant, Formerly Field Sales Supervisor, Bostitch, Inc. Summarized by per- 
mission from Export Trade, July 2, 1956. 
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the distributor’s organization the export manager can get the distri- 
butor fully sold on his line and can pass along many productive 
sales ideas. 


In some instances, I found that our distributors were not giving 
their salesmen sufficient incentive, in terms of compensation or other- 
wise. Not only did this result in high turnover of sales personnel but 
it hurt sales directly. In such cases, I undertook to convince the dis- 
tributor that it would pay him to pay his salesmen more. In other 
cases, distributors were taking an excessive mark up, with a resulting 
limitation of volume. This is a problem that requires diplomacy, but 
in this we have been successful. 


An example of a progressive and successful distributor is the firm 
I selected in Cali, Colombia. This is K. F. Jensen & Cia., also exclu- 
sive representatives for Royal typewriters and Mosler safes. In the 
Cali area they have for several years outsold two other typewriter 
manufacturers. This success is understandable when one knows that 
the K. F. Jensen salesmen average ten years with the firm; they re- 
ceive really sales-stimulating compensation; and the company goes 
so far as to help them in buying their own automobiles and even 
their homes! 


Sometimes it is said that norteamericano sales methods and mer- 
chandising techniques are resented in Latin America. It is alleged 
that the kind of method which I advocate, and have applied success- 
fully, will be regarded as “interference” and create resentment. The 
answer lies in the tact and understanding of the individual and how 


he approaches the problem. 


All I can say is that Bostitch has applied this technique success- 
fully in every case. To my mind there can be no question but what 
selling methods in the U.S. are far in advance of those customarily 
employed in Latin America. That we can tactfully transplant and 
adapt sales methods to Latin America is indicated by the results. In 
Colombia, I spent four months appointing and training three new 
distributors to replace two former inactive ones; and now we have 
well organized sales coverage on a national basis for the first time 
in some years. Incidentally, during those four months our sales ex- 
ceeded the total for the previous 15 months. In Mexico, as a result 
of two similar field trips in 1953 and 1954, reorganizing our entire 
national sales set-up, annual sales increased 125%. The same has 
been true in other Latin American countries where we have worked 
closely in the field with distributors and helped with the careful train- 
ing of sales staffs. 
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The Virile Exporter 


Pau. V. Horn* AND Henry GoMeEz**® 


The postwar sellers’ market has now waned. Inventories in agri- 
cultural and industrial products pile up. Funds available to foreign 
buyers through ICA are being reduced. Dollars in world markets are 
scarce; credit is relatively tight; and import restrictions remain gen- 
erally severe. Keen competition is felt as the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, Japan and others persistently seek an increasing share of the 
international market. Now we have a buyers’ market which, barring 
another “hot” war can be expected to remain indefinitely while com- 
petition becomes ever keener. 


Virile American exporters, however, shrink no more from keen 
competition in world markets than they do from similar competition 
at home. In fact, most of them welcome it, adhorring the wishy-washy 
selling laxity of the immediate postwar years. But virility in export 
embodies more than just courage—it embodies careful consideration 
of all angles, correct approach, and zest for the game, and above all 
intelligent preparation, study, planning and execution. Here are some 
suggestions for doing the job. 


Promote your export business as liberally as you do your domestic 
trade. Be prepared to give foreign customers the same service as 
domestic buyers. Orders from abroad must be attended to promptly; 
they cannot be neglected or delayed until domestic customers have 
been served. 


Study your foreign markets as carefully as you study your domes- 
tic territory. Each country abroad may offer special problems. 


Specialize in certain markets and develop them thoroughly, in- 
stead of spreading foreign sales activities over too large an area. 
Specialize in a few products. It is better to push products best adapted 
to overseas markets than to divide the efforts among too many items 
in a line. 


Adopt a price policy that will attract and hold customers. Bear 
in mind that low price is an order-getter the world over. One survey 
shows that 46% of American exporters charge the same prices in 
exports and domestic sales, about 27% charge higher prices abroad 
°Professor of International Trade. **Instructor in Foreign Marketing. Both at 


New York University. Extracted by permission from International Trade Prin- 
ciples and Practices, 4th ed. (Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959) 597 p. 
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and about 27% charge lower prices. About 39% charge extra for 
export packing which indicates that the foreign customer is willing 
to pay for extra service. 


Answer all inquiries, no matter how unpromising, for unpromising 
looking mail may come from good prospects. As aptly expressed by 
one foreign trade authority: “Far better waste a few letters than run 
the risk of missing a good prospect. It so happens that one of the 
richest merchants in Ecuador uses quadrille rule sheets torn from a 
copybook for all his correspondence, whereas a beautiful two-color 
letterhead with a high sounding company name carries the message 
of a certain adventurer in Greece who solicits consignments of mer- 
chandise from this country with never a thought of paying for them.” 


Give full information so that further inquiry by the prospective 
customer will be unnecessary. If the information is incomplete, a 
further exchange of correspondence may involve weeks of delay and 
perhaps cause the loss of a sale. 


Make each letter a sales letter. Sell something, if it is only the 
idea that you are friendly and eager to be of service. 


Courtesy in foreign correspondence is very important, especially 
with Latins. Some sophisticated exporters keep an up-to-date file on 
birthdays and anniversaries of their customers and their wives, and 
they meticulously remember the occasions with appropriate greetings. 
Attentions of this kind frequently build loyal friendships and a busi- 
ness impregnable to competitors. 


Give as liberal credit terms as possible but base these terms on 
careful study of the standing and needs of each customer. That Amer- 
icans have been extremely conservative in granting credit abroad is 
evidenced by the fact that credit losses in export trade have averaged 
one-half of 1%, which is less than for domestic sales. In a survey by 
the American Exporter 78% of our exporting manufacturers report 
that their export credit experience is better than domestic; and only 
9% report that it is worse. 


If liberal credit is deemed so essential in the domestic trade of 
a country of such great and diversified wealth as the United States, 
how much more important must it be in foreign countries that have 
less national wealth, high interest rates, and in many cases inadequate 
banking systems. 


REPRINTS 


Reprints of this 14 page SPOTLIGHT section may be purchased for 30¢ 
each or $12 for lots of 50. 
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Management and Managers 
In Europe Today 


Paut R. MILter, Jr.° 


In Holland, all businessmen speak English and are very thrifty. 
The Danes make good managers and are internationalist in their busi- 
ness thinking. The British . . . well, the British are very British. Such 
are the management men of Europe, as seen in stereotype from the 
U.S.A. But today an American businessman cannot afford to think in 
stereotypes. For the Europeans have become the U.S.A.’s customers, 
competitors, partners, researchers, employees, and employers to a 
degree inconceivable a decade ago. Talented and productive, the 
European management community is now the critical expansive factor 
in the free world’s business. 

Today, even the most tradition-bound generaldirektor is forced 
to look at his organization in the light of changes coming to European 
marketing, corporate organization, and management development. He 
realizes that he and his organization must change. What follows is a 
brief sampling of some of the factors of change. 


Start with the changing European attitude toward the U.S.A. and 
U.S. businessmen. Much of the resentment of the early postwar years 
when Europe was so dependent on handouts of Yankee treasure and 
know-how has vanished. Europe is healthy again. When a European 
executive seeks out a U.S. partner, licensor, or investor today, he is 
not so apt to come hat in hand. Yet the idea that the U.S. business 
community leads the world in management and marketing technique 
is still deeply ingrained. For all the talk of the United States “pricing 
itself out of world markets,” Europeans still have a healthy respect 
for U. S. competitive ability. Even if the American giant is dozing, 
the European says: Once he pulls up his competitive socks, watch out. 


This is not to suggest that the European executive fears the idea 
of competition as he once did. Indeed, if there is one hot subject in 
European management today, it is “le marketing’—with all its com- 
petitive implications. New advertising agencies are appearing, and old 
ones are blossoming out. Salesmen are sought after, there’s a new 
emphasis on packaging and supermarketing, and market research is 
booming. 


*Editor, International Management Digest. Summarized by permission from The 
Management Review, August, 1959. 
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Yet the traditional attitude of protecting, conserving, sharing 
markets lingers. European executives are scurrying about to strengthen 
trade associations, sign production and sales agreements, discuss mer- 
gers. To be sure, this is part of the process of rationalization that com- 
petition demands. Yet some of these arrangements seem to have a 
distinctly cartel-like aura about them. 


The U.S. manufacturer in Europe will find that many Europeans 
fear overproduction, overcapacity, the need to lay people off. To 
Europeans, Detroit’s 1955 production was industrial anarchy. Better 
that order books be filled way ahead; better a steady profit than a 
windfall. Stability is the highest good. 


The growth of European business over the past five years has 
strained each country’s and each company’s resources of managerial 
talent. The top men do not delegate; they try to make every decision. 
Now the business begins to move too fast for the individual executive 
making all decisions. Either he just muddles through and loses oppor- 
tunities, or he overworks and dies—or he changes. 


Many are changing. In larger companies, second-line manage- 
ment is slowly getting a foot in the door of decision making. In the 
smaller, family controlled companies, the problem is most pressing. 
Most sons taking over family businesses are no more than new “edi- 
tions” of their fathers, and today that is not enough. 


Formal management education is just getting started in Western 
Europe. Company-run training schools for middle and lower manage- 
ment are becoming popular, particularly in Britain; but, on the con- 
tinent, most in-company education is still on the apprentice and shop 
level. Outside the company, management education grows slowly 
though leading companies are sponsoring facilities for management 
studies in Geneva, Lausanne, Turin, and Lille. 

Older executives are ill at ease discussing cases and their own 
problems in seminars. But the younger men take to it. And they are 
the ones who will run European industry in a decade or two. 

These younger men talk and act like “Europeans.” The prospect 
of economic, even political, integration has fired their imaginations. 
Recently, a new all-European “young presidents organization” held 
its first convention. The charter states: We “must contribute to the 
coordination of the human and material resources of our continent 
and work for the harmonization of our national economies.” 


These young men believe it. And if the politicians give them 
half a chance, they will succeed. 
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The American Economic 
Impact on Canada 


B. U. Ratcurorp® 


Once Canada feared military and political annexation by the 
United States. Today this fear is dissipated. Now by far the most 
important cause of concern to Canadians is the heavy and rising flow 
of investment funds from the United States. This is understandable. 
First, it is a phenomenon which has developed rapidly in a short 
time and represents a sharp reversal from previous trends. From 1930 
to 1945, there was no increase in Canada’s foreign debt; in fact, her 
net foreign debt declined by almost 50%. Then in 12 years, the gross 
foreign debt increased by over 150%. Second, United States invest- 
ments increased greatly in proportion to British investments. This 
often involved changes in trade connections and added to the already 
heavy deficit in Canadian payments to the United States. Third, the 
investments were heavily concentrated in strategic industries and re- 
sources. This gives rise to concern about Canada’s ability to control 
her economic resources for her own national purposes. 


These are significant problems. However, it may not be out of 
place to point out a few facts which afford some perspective against 
which they may be evaluated. First, much this same thing has hap- 
pened before. Just before and just after World War I, there was a 
heavy inflow of investment funds. While the absolute growth of for- 
eign investment since World War II has been greater than in the 
whole period from 1900 to 1945, the rate of increase was much greater 
before World War I, and foreign capital financed a much larger part 
of total capital formation in previous periods of rapid growth than 
in the period since 1945. From 1900 to 1930, too, the amount of Amer- 
ican funds coming in greatly exceeded British funds and the propor- 
tion of foreign investments held in England declined sharply. 


Second, the figures on investments are in terms of a dollar which 
has depreciated a great deal in the past 20 years. In relation to other 
pertinent economic data, the trends are quite different. From 1926 
to 1939, the net external debt was equal to one full year’s GNP. By 


*Duke University. Extracted by permission from The American Economic Impact 
on Canada by Hugh G., J. Aitken and others (Duke University Press, Durham, 
N. C., 1959) 175 p. 
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1948, it was only one-quarter of GNP and still less than one-third 
of GNP in 1955. In the same way, the ratio of net interest and divi- 
dend payments on the foreign investments to GNP declined from 
5.2% in 1930 to 4.4% in 1939 to 1.6% in 1948 and 1.2% in 1955. The 
ratio of net interest and dividend payments to Canada’s total inter- 
national receipts declined from 26.8% in 1930 to 21.0% in 1939 to 
7.8% in 1948 and then rose slightly to 8.2% in 1955. Thus in terms 
of the rate of increase and of the means of servicing the debt, the 
recent increase in the foreign debt has not been nearly as great as in 
former periods. 


Further, the relations between the United States and Canada are 
quite different from those which have frequently prevailed in the past 
between lending and borrowing nations. Generally, the American 
corporations operating in Canada have been good “citizens” and there 
have been no claims of flagrant abuses or exploitation by them. It is 
almost universally agreed that the great inflow of American funds has 
benefited both countries and has contributed greatly to Canada’s rapid 
pace of economic development. 


Almost every fear and complaint expressed in Canada about the 
inflow of American funds and the dominance of American corpora- 
tions can find its counterpart in the southern region of the United 
States. There, too, are complaints about “absentee ownership”, about 
the absence of research facilities in the region, about the fact that 
able men must leave the region in order to hold higher positions in 
the companies, and about the fact that under certain conditions the 
companies may tend to “drain profits” from the region. These facts 
seem to indicate that the problem is not a political or national one, 
but rather that it is purely economic in origin. Both Canada and the 
South were late in starting industrialization, and they must, along 
with the advantages, accept these superficial disadvantages which 
accompany the process of industrialization by outside companies. In 
the South, and no doubt in Canada also, the conditions are steadily, 
even if very slowly, changing; and eventually each of them may hope 
to be a mature and fairly autonomous industrial region. 


These considerations do not mean that existing economic prob- 
lems between the two countries are unimportant. They do indicate 
that these problems are not unprecedented and they are not of such 
magnitude as to endanger the economy of either country and that, 
given careful study and good will on both sides, they can be solved 
satisfactorily. 
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Conservative Labor Patterns in Japan 


BENJAMIN MARrtTIN® 


In 1900, three years after the first modern labor union appeared 
in Japan, statutes were passed placing the control of labor unions 
under the police. There were attempts during the 1920's and 30's to 
give unions some legal status, but these failed. By 1939, the few 
surviving labor unions were forced to dissolve. 


After World War II, the Occupation program tried, through 
legislation and the sponsorship of a strong, self-reliant trade union 
movement to advance labor practices to the level of the western 
democratic nations. However, eventually, the immature extremist tac- 
tics of communist influenced unions and the onset of coldwar tensions 
between the United States and Russia caused a sharp change in 
American policy. Priority was given to industrial tranquility, requir- 
ing increased governmental intervention in the resolution of labor dis- 
putes. At the urging of Occupation officials, the Japanese authorities 
enacted a series of laws from 1948 on which denied employees of 
government-owned enterprises the right to strike and permitted gov- 
ernment intervention in labor disputes of work stoppages which might 
“seriously affect the national economy or seriously endanger the daily 
life of the general public.” 


Following the outbreak of the Korean conflict, the Occupation 
G.H.Q. encouraged a purge of communist supporters. Government 
officers and private employers consequently discharged some 12,000 
suspected communists or left-wingers, including a large number of 
union leaders. As a result, a severe shortage of union leadership 
cadres developed, employers became more aggressive, and the pre- 
cedent of government intrusion into internal union affairs was estab- 


lished. 


The past seven post-occupation years have witnessed a steady 
progress in governmental encroachments upon Occupation reforms, 
including those in labor. Earlier this year, a proposed revision of the 
laws regulating labor was put before the Diet. The Opposition 
claimed that the revised law would permit the arrest of persons for 
“preventive” reasons, to ban meetings or picket lines as threats to 
the public security. The public outcry, recalling bitter memories of 


Labor columnist for the Japan Times, Summarized by permission from Current 
History, August, 1959. 
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prewar police abuses, rose to such proportions as to force the govern- 
ment to withdraw the controversial revisions. 


Japan is now witnessing the climax of a two-year running con- 
troversy between the government and the unions in public enter- 
prises. Because these organizations are denied the right to strike and 
must submit to compulsory arbitration, they have repeatedly attempt- 
ed to regain their freedom of action. Negotiated wage settlements 
between labor and management must be submitted to the Diet which 
has then sometimes refused to allocate the necessary funds. 


After a series of illegal strike actions by a number of these unions, 
particularly that of the railroad workers, the government discharged 
thousands of union leaders and supporters and further refused to 
recognize the union as the bargaining representative until the dis- 
charged leaders were replaced in office with “employees in good 
standing.” 

Thereupon the Japanese unions entered a complaint with the 
I.L.O. accusing the government of violating the spirit of I.L.O. 
standards. Since then, the I.L.O. has formally recommended to the 
Japanese government that existing laws permitting the authorities to 
exercise a veto power over the elected leaders of a union are not 
consistent with accepted practices and should be revised. The gov- 
ernment may therefore be required, in some manner, to modify its 
policy. 

The extent of the government's influence in labor affairs is clearer 
when it is realized that not only does the state operate industries 
such as tobacco, alcohol, salt, railroads and communications. It also 
provides important services including loans, subsidies, the setting of 
production quotas, the organization and encouragement of commer- 
cial “cartel” agreements, export and import licenses, the procurement 
of raw materials and many others. 


The contemporary industrial relations scene is undergoing the 
painful and difficult process of adapting an authoritarian, tradition- 
based labor structure to the requirements of a democratizing indus- 
trial society. Japan’s ruling elite—the financial oligarchy and the 
bureaucracy—ciearly hopes that the police and governmental author- 
ities will at least partially resume their prewar regulatory powers 
over union activities and labor disputes. Nonetheless the resolution 
of many disputes through the channels of voluntary conciliation and 
mediation under the aegis of the central and regional Labor Rela- 
tions Commissions whose operations remain largely outside the pale 
of government pressures lends a small but positive note. 
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Communist Economic Strategy: 


The Rise of Mainland China 


A. Doak Barnetr® 


The record of the 1953-57 period clearly indicates that Com- 
munist China has already become an important participant in the 
economic competition between East and West. 

The Chinese claims that, during the first Five Year Plan, they 
increased national income by over 50%, gross national output by over 
60%, gross industrial output by almost 120% and gross agricultural 
output by roughly 25% are very impressive, even allowing for some 
exaggeration. The most notable gains were made in key industries 
such as iron, steel and machine building. Apparently the pace of de- 
velopment in China has actually speeded up since 1958 when the 
“great leap forward” got underway. Communist China is now prob- 
ably making more rapid progress in building industrial power than 
any other major underdeveloped nation, even allowing for popula- 
tion growth. 

The economic development program in Communist China has 
already begun to change the traditional, agrarian character of Chinese 
society. The share of industry in China’s national output rose from 
21% in 1952 to 32% in 1956. In certain key heavy industries, Peking 
may in a few years be able to catch up with or surpass (in total out- 
put, not in per capita output) Japan which is the only important 
industrial power in Asia at the present time. 

Soviet technical assistance and materials as well as trade between 
China and the U.S.S.R. and other bloc countries have been of the 
greatest importance to China’s economic development. However, the 
Russians gave Peking no financial grants and very few long term 
credits and loans during China’s first Five Year Plan. The Chinese 
received no loans during 1958. By the end of 1957, Peking had used 
up all past Soviet loans and credits and was paying the Russians be- 
tween $250 and $300 million annually in servicing and repayment of 
past Soviet loans and credits and thus had to support increasingly 
large export surpluses in its trade with U.S.S.R. In 1957, the Chinese 
had to maintain an export surplus in trade with Russia of almost 
$200 million in order to repay past Soviet loans. 1958 figures were 
expected to show Chinese imports from Russia to be $600 million 
and its exports to be $900 million. 


*Program Associate, The Ford Foundation. (National Planning Association, 
Washington, 1959) 106 p. Summarized by permission. 
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Since about 1952, when the Chinese communists began actively 
promoting trade with the free world, Peking has concluded many im- 
portant trade agreements with the non-communist nations, particu- 
larly in the Asian-African area, and its trade with free world areas 
has risen to about $1 million annually. Roughly two-thirds of this 
—including about one-half of China’s imports and approximately 70% 
of its exports—is with the Asian-African area. In their purchasing 
policies, the Chinese have moved into situations where Asian coun- 
tries were having difficulty marketing major export products and have 
become big buyers of these products. 


Peking has been exporting manufactured goods, including bicy- 
cles, enamelware, fountain pens, cigarettes and sewing machines, in 
sizable quantities and importing agricultural commodities and raw 
materials in its trade with Southeast Asia. Peking has recently resort- 
ed to price cutting. In 1958, it sold textiles and many other products 
at 5 to 10% below prices for comparable Japanese and Indian goods. 
Thus Chinese exports constitute serious competition in some South- 
east Asian markets. And the fact that Peking has begun to export 
capital goods on a small scale has reinforced Communist China’s 
prestige and influence. 


Since 1956, the Chinese communists have also entered the field 
of aid to underdeveloped countries in the non-communist world. The 
grants and loans to date have gone entirely to small neutralist in- 
clined countries in the Asian-African areas. As an example, in 1956 
when the Anglo-French invasion of Suez took place, Peking an- 
nounced a grant of roughly $4.7 million in cash to Egypt and speeded 
up commodity shipments under a recently concluded Sino-Egyptian 
trade agreement. 


All of these developments and trends represent policies which 
Peking seems committed to pursue in the future. Whether or not it 
can do so effectively will depend in considerable degree on whether 
it can bring agricultural development up to the necessary level; con- 
trol the explosive growth of the population which is now increasing 
at a rate of 2% per year; and solve its balance of payments problems. 
The Chinese expect the communes to solve the agricultural prob- 
lems. At present they do not fear overpopulation, believing that more 
people will mean faster economic progress. They claim that they are 
developing a broader domestic production base in their “great leap 
forward” which will raise export levels to a point that will solve the 
balance of payments problem. 
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Budgetary Planning and Control in Britain 
J. R. Penny 


A study of 30 representative British firms was made to determine 
the use, scope and objectives of budgetary planning and control as 
compared with American practice. The study found that 19 of the 30 
companies use complete systems of operating budgets for all income, 
costs and expense; while three make limited use of such budgets for 
sales, costs or overheads. Budget programs have been introduced only 
since the end of the Second World War in 17 of the 22 companies 
now using these budgets. 


The principal differences between British and American budg- 
etary practice seem to be: difference in organization as represented 
by the American use of budget co-ordinators detached from the main 
accounting staff and working directly under line management and by 
the more widespread use of advisory budget committees, composed 
generally of representatives of several levels of operating manage- 
ment; the more general American use of long-term budgets projecting 
future expectations for 10 or even 20 years in advance; and the some- 
what more widespread use in America of flexible budget techniques. 
I have also gained the impression that American budget programs 
very often are operated so as to exercise a more constant and critical 
pressure on managers for economy, productivity and conformity to 


plan. 


In all but two of the 22 companies using operating budgets it 
was found to be the practice for the budgetary program to be ad- 
ministered by the same accounting executive responsible for other 
principal accounting activities. The full-time budgetary specialists, 
where such posts exist, are in every case located at a level of author- 
ity and status subordinate to the chief accountant. 


Wide variations exist in preliminary studies and forecastings: for 
example, in only seven companies are comprehensive sales forecasts 
habitually prepared for periods extending beyond the end of the 
current budget year. Only one of the 30 companies regularly prepares 
reasonably detailed operating budgets for periods beyond the end of 
the forthcoming accounting year. 


*Based on research for the University of London Ph.D. degree. Summarized by 
permission from The Accountant, Aug. 15 and Aug. 22, 1959. 
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Interviewees’ responses suggest that it is not commonly intended 
for the budgets to exercise automatic and unyielding control by pre- 
scribing precise limitation on expenditure, except in cases of a few 
special budgets, such as those for advertising and head office ex- 
penses. Reportedly, in only four of the companies do production 
budgets serve to provide the principal factor normally determining 
short-term decisions as to production quantities and product-mikx, etc.; 
while in five companies the production and budgets appear to serve 
the much more limited function of providing a basing-point or stand- 
ard which normally must be modified to reflect short-term problems 
and opportunities. In seven companies the production budgets are 
apparently considered to be only of slight or unreliable value as 
guides or standards for making short-term operating decisions. 


The function of budgetary planning in most companies appears 
to be to help supply managers not with a blueprint for forthcoming 
operations but rather with a rational sketch-plan indicating the per- 
spective of probable developments. Budgetary control, as distinct 
from budgetary planning, is not exercised through budgets directly, 
but rather through the provision to managers of reports and analyses 
which enable them to make reasonably prompt and accurate com- 
parisons of actual progress with expected progress—to the end that 
problems may be promptly located and the proper corrective actions 
initiated. Additionally, the control effects exercised indirectly through 
the self-discipline and coordination generated during managers’ par- 
ticipation in budgetary planning activities may contribute effectively 
to the long-term value of the budgetary program. 


Company accountants’ replies to questions concerning the objec- 
tives of their budgetary programs and the relative importance of 
budgetary planning and control appear to indicate that, in principle, 
planning is regarded as being nearly as important as control. But the 
overall impression conveyed by the analysis of other research findings 
is that in some companies preliminary forecasting and organized 
budgetary planning do not receive the careful preparation and the 
responsible and critical evaluation that is frequently lavished upon 
budgetary control activities. For example, while boards of directors 
in 13 of the companies reportedly examine top management budgetary 
control reports, boards of directors in only nine of the companies 
examine and give final approval to the draft budgets on which the 
budgetary control reports are subsequently based. 
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American Foreign Trade 
And Investment Disputes 


Greorce Winturop HaicutT® 


Controversies arising out of American trade and investments 
abroad are about as varied and extensive as the ingenuity and per- 
versity of human nature can make them. Of increasing significance 
are those disputes between private concerns and foreign governments. 
Here, legal problems promise to become more complex as more and 
more states in Asia and Africa become parties to such contracts. Not 
infrequently, governments insist on disputes being settled by local 
tribunals. This is particularly true in Latin America. In many coun- 
tries, however, it may be possible to negotiate neutral arbitration 
clauses. Where this can be done, it is essential that each party agree 
to the appointment of its arbitrator by a third party if it fails to make 
the appointment itself. Otherwise, the agreement to arbitrate may 
prove illusory. 


Where a foreign government agrees to arbitrate and then refuses 
to do so, it may be possible for the United States to claim a denial 
of justice and to bring the case before the International Court of 
Justice. Before such a move is made, however, the State Department 
must decide whether it is politic to sponsor the claim. A decision to 
sponsor may give rise to serious problems of jurisdiction. 


In the case of the nationalization of the Iranian oil industry in 
1951, the British Anglo-Iranian Oil Company endeavored to get its 
claim before the International Court but was prevented from doing 
so by the decision that Iran had not accepted the Court’s jurisdiction 
for the purposes of such proceeding. Frustrated in this endeavor, the 
company had recourse to municipal courts. In the case of a shipment 
of oil en route from Iran to Italy at the time of the expropriation, 
the local court at Aden where the shipment was seized ruled that 
the expropriation was confiscatory and contrary to international law 
and that, therefore, neither Iran nor any purchaser of oil from Iran 
had acquired any title to the oil in question. In Japan and Italy where 
similar proceedings were brought, the position was taken that the 
Iranian Nationalization Law was not completely confiscatory as it 
made provision for eventual compensation. Therefore, the courts could 


*Counsel to the Royal Dutch-Shell Group Companies. Summarized by permis- 
sion from The Arbitration Journal, Vol. 14, No. 2, 1959. 
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not try the validity or invalidity of the law and accordingly dismissed 
the company’s claims. 


What would the United States courts do in a similar case of 
seizure of American property abroad by a foreign government? The 
answer is clear. The courts will not sit in judgment on the validity 
of the acts of a friendly foreign state done within its territory. One 
might hope for certification by the State Department that the acts 
of the foreign sovereign are not immune from review by our courts 
because they are of a private law nature. It could hardly be said, 
however, that the nationalization of an industry is not a public act 
taken in the exercise of sovereign power. Where a foreign govern- 
ment attempts to reach property outside its territory, the courts are 
less inhibited and there are many authorities both here and abroad 
to the effect that confiscatory acts can have no extra- territorial effect. 


It is not always the case that the foreign government refuses to 
arbitrate differences between itself and the other party to a long-term 
development contract. There have been a number of important arbi- 
trations between rulers in the Persian Gulf and oil companies regard- 
ing the interpretation of concessions. Seemingly more difficult is the 
choice of tribunal. The arbitration facilities of private organizations, 
such as the International Chamber of Commerce and the American 
Arbitration Association are not infrequently utilized by government 
bodies and foreign nationals. Where governments will not accept pri- 
vate institutions of this character, they might agree in their contracts 
with private parties to arbitrate on the basis of the Model Draft on 
Arbitral Procedure adopted by the International Law Commission 
last year. 

The federal courts of the United States and many of the state 
courts enforce foreign arbitral awards against foreign parties, but it 
is by no means certain that they would do so if the losing party were 
a foreign state and if that state claimed immunity. Were the United 
States to adhere to the Convention of the Recognition and Enforce- 
ment of Foreign Arbitral Awards adopted recently by the U.N. Con- 
ference, attended by the representatives of 45 states, the federal 
courts at least might regard this as evidence of official policy to give 
effect to such awards against foreign parties. Basically, adherence to 
this Convention would encourage parties to agree to settle their dif- 
ferences amicably and simply. It would give effect to the will of 
parties to contracts freely and voluntarily entered into. Investors and 
traders would thus have an assurance of prompt enforcement of their 
contractual rights, an essential element in all business transactions. 
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Social Security in the U.S.S.R. 


This discussion of the Soviet Union social security system is con- 
fined to programs for workers which make provision for old age, dis- 
ability and survivor pensions; sickness and maternity benefits; and 
compensation for work-connected injuries. Medical and maternity 
care is provided without respect to employment under the separately 
administered public health system. 


The social security system makes no provision for unemployment 
insurance. The official position is that unemployment is nonexistent 
in the U.S.S.R. If an individual has no job and is in need, some kind 
of work will be found for him by trade-union, party, or government 
officials, or in an emergency a lump-sum cash payment will be fur- 
nished. However, even a limited examination of pension records re- 
veals numerous instances of seasonal unemployment and extended 
periods of no earnings or extremely low earnings. 


The basic social security system covers primarily industrial, com- 
mercial and white collar workers. Most peasants—that is, collective 
farmers—are completely outside the system except for family allow- 
ance benefits. They do have mutual benefit societies organized within 
their particular collective farms. 


Most of the cash benefits are related to previous earnings. Men 
are normally eligible for old-age benefits at age 60 and women, at 55. 
Higher cash benefits and lower retirement ages are provided for per- 
sons in “difficult, underground, hot, or unhealthy” work. The normal 
service requirement is 25 years for men and 20 for women. If a 
worker has at least five years of service—three just before retirement— 
a reduced pension is payable. The retirement ages are lower than 
those of most other countries, and it appears that most persons claim 
at least part of their pensions at or near the minimum ages. 


For the approximately 60% of the labor force who are covered 
by the system and who have earnings at or below the average wage, 
benefits are high in relation to wages. For the average retired worker, 
the old-age pension is probably about 65-70% of pay. This percent 
is required to furnish a pension at all adequate in an economy where 
wage levels are low and where the majority of workers are able to 


Summarized by permission from Social Security Bulletin, August, 1959. 
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accumulate little savings of any type—house ownership, individual 
savings, and insurance, for example. Because, however, of the wide 
differences in wages and the fact that the maximum old age pension 
is 1,200 rubles monthly, many of the higher paid workers retire at 
half pay or considerably less. (The tourist rate of exchange for the 
ruble is 10¢ which seems a reasonable rate in terms of purchasing 
power. ) 


Permanent disability and survivor pensions vary depending on 
length and type of employment, the amount earned, whether the dis- 
ability or death was work-connected, and the number of the worker’s 
unemployable dependents. The maximum pension is 1,200 rubles 
monthly for a work-connected disability. 


Pensioners of all types may work if they are able and earn up to 
1,000 rubles per month though their pensions will be reduced. The 
Soviets have, in fact, worked out an organized plan to provide special 
facilities in which the aged and handicapped can work full or part 
time, and through social and economic pressures the individual is 
encouraged to work. 


Cash benefits for loss of wages because of temporary disability 
resulting from work injuries, sickness or maternity are available for 
employed persons. Sickness benefits generally vary from 50% of earn- 
ings with less than 3 years of service to 909% for those with 12 or 
more years’ continuous service. Temporary disability resulting from 
work-connected causes is compensable at 100% of earnings. Maternity 
benefits range from 66 2/3% of earnings to 100% depending on 
length of service. 


Benefit payments are made from enterprise funds which come 
from employer contributions, ranging from 4.4% to 9.0% of payroll 
in 1958. The net proceeds of the enterprise funds (after paying for 
vacations, rest-cure trips, maintenance of “palaces of culture” for 
workers, etc.) finance roughly half the cost of old age, disability and 
survivor insurance. The remainder of the cost comes from the gen- 
eral revenue of the government which is largely derived from a turn- 
over tax on consumer goods and food. Actually, the costs are largely 
paid by the general consumer, including the large number on collec- 
tive farms who are not covered by most of the programs of the sys- 
tem. The psychological success with which the Soviets use the pro- 
gram as a system of rewards for long and faithful service is indicated 
by the frequency of the comment that “the government provides all 
these social benefits to us free of charge.” 
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The Forum section of each issue presents 
two or more articles and an editorial on a 
e subject of current interest. The views are 
those of the authors and do not necessari- 


fF or um ly represent the attitudes of the Advisory 
Council or Editorial Board. 


Increasing Trade with the Communists 








Editorial: 


A Counter Offensive in the Economic War 
Mr. Khrushchev says: 


“The Soviet government has always been and always will be for 
international trade on the basis of equality and mutual advantage, 
and without any discrimination. . . . If you don’t want to trade in 
so-called strategic or other goods, do not. It is your business. But do 
not introduce discrimination against any one country or group of 
countries. . . . Do not forget one thing . . . It sometimes happens 
that too choosy a bride will wait too long and find herself an old 
maid. We also have a rather good proverb, ‘He who comes late must 
be content to pick the bone’.” (Speech at Economic Club, Sept. 17, 
1959. ) 


Mr. Khrushchev means: 


1. At this moment, communist politico-economic strategy calls 
for obtaining quickly and inexpensively advanced technological de- 
velopments in certain fields by purchasing equipment from the West. 

2. By fostering competitive pressures between countries and 
businessmen in the West, the political unity among the nations of the 
free world may be broken down. 

Russian strategy since World War II has suffered from one great 
shortcoming—military pressure has unified the West politically and 
added a dynamic element to its economic life. Mr. K seems to realize 
this defect. The new strategy for Marxian world conquest is (1) to 
set the free nations squabbling among themselves in competitive dis- 
agreements over trade policy, (2) to weaken economies by reducing 
military procurement, and (3) to import Western know-how to fill 
the gaps in Russian technology which have been left by concentra- 
tion on rocketry and other special fields. 
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This then is a political issue—a new phase of the titanic struggle 
between the freedom of democratic capitalism and the domination of 
state capitalism. It is most definitely not a mere economic question. 
It cannot be resolved by businessmen who necessarily must be guided 
predominantly by economic, not political, considerations. However, 
as it creates business pressures and is cast in the business arena, the 
businessman must take a strong position in the determination of pub- 
lic policy. 

How should we respond? By using the opportunity for our own 
strategic advantage. Our hope for ultimate victory in the struggle 
must lie in the internal crumbling of the communist system from the 
pressures of its people for freedom and personal economic benefits. 
Clearly this requires action on many fronts including maintaining the 
political unity of the West and sustaining our economic vitality. 

In the immediate question of trade, it seems to me that the most 
effective action we can take is to demand, in return for increases in 
trade, concessions which are both honorable before the world and 
truly advantageous for the furtherance of our objectives. For example, 
we could ask for the right to set up and man a permanent trade dis- 
play in Russia which would give us a continuing channel of com- 
munication with the Russian people and a chance to foster those 
attitudes which may ultimately bring victory for the forces of free- 
dom. This is but one possibility. The State Department is best able 
to determine what things the Russians might accept and which would 
be most effective. The key point is that the debate about more trade 
with the communists should not revolve around financial advantage 
as the money involved is too trivial. Nor should it revolve around 
strategic impact except in real munitions. As Mr. Peterson remarks, 
importation of non-strategic items permits diversion of productive 
effort to strategic products. 

Furthermore our ultimate hope does not lie in holding back the 
Russian growth although we certainly do not want to provide them 
with goods except in a fair economic exchange. The seeds of weak- 
ness about which Mr. K must worry are the taste for economic better- 
ment and freedom and the realization of their feasibility which are 
growing in the minds of the average Russian. We will gain infinitely 
more if we can obtain in return for relaxation of our trade barriers, 
a relaxation of the barriers the Russians have erected between us and 
the minds and souls of their people. 


DIO“ i gated 
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Should We Trade with the Communists? 


WILu1AM H. PetTerson*® 


Should the United States hold fast to its present restrictive policy 
on trade with the communists? Or should we join our allies in step- 
ping up East-West trade? Cases can be made for both sides. 

The case for greater trade includes a variety of arguments. One is 
that the existing designation of “strategic” and “nonstrategic” goods is 
becoming increasingly ineffectual. For one thing, there has been a re- 
markable Soviet technological buildup. In addition, the nonstrategic 
fishing trawler that we sell may release communist shipyards for the 
building of strategic submarines. 

Again, trade involves gain to both trading parties. The gain for 
the West could be in strategic items such as platinum, industrial 
diamonds and the like. As it is, most of the gain is being denied U.S. 
industry while substantial communist orders go to our allies. What 
is more, our frowning on our allies for doing business with the com- 
munists and exercising “extraterritorial jurisdiction” of American sub- 
sidiaries and branches abroad has caused allied dissension. 

Perhaps the most telling argument is that our trade exclusion 
against the communists has brought about tighter economic cohesion 
and even quite a degree of autarky in the communist world. We have 
inadvertantly helped to deter Titoism and to bring about a giant, 
close-knit, billion people communist trading zone—with a higher and 
more productive division of labor than could otherwise be possible. 
Finally, our present policy has served to cut off those communist con- 
tacts with the West which could have sown some anti-Marxist seeds 
amid wavering satellite nations and even among the Russians them- 
selves. 

What of the case against further relaxation of American trade 
policy? It is true that to the communist mentality trade is not just a 
matter of economic gain. Communist trading maneuvers are designed 
to further the much-reiterated goal of world domination. The West 
got quite a taste of communist “trade” last fall when Russian dump- 
ing knocked the bottom out of the Free World tin market, creating 
heavy losses for tin-producing Bolivia, Malaya and Belgian Congo. 
To be sure, lower tin prices mean savings for consumers the world 
over. And, in any case, Western price propping is to be deplored. But 


"Associate Professor of Economics, New York University. Summarized by per- 
mission from Harvard Business Review, March-April, 1959. 
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the point is that Khrushchev’s vaunted competition with the West is 
really not competition at all. Communist prices are invariably 
bureaucratically and arbitrarily determined and pricing errors—un- 
derpricing and overpricing—are common. 

A further problem with communist trade is the absence of any 
patent or copyright convention to prevent Soviet piracy of U.S. prod- 
ucts. Also, there is the frustration of having to deal with state-trading. 
Communist nations are protective to the nth degree. Any outside 
entry would be possible only with the specific, probably temporary, 
sanction of a totalitarian state. Special contractual adjustments and 
personal relationships—the easy give and take of businessmen—are 
all but lost in dealing with state-trading, regulation-ridden bureau- 
cracies. 

It is sensible, in my opinion, to try to forge a practical policy 
which incorporates the best of the pros and the cons of undertaking 
more trade with the communists. There are certain principles that 
I think businessmen should support. 


1. Since the communists have shown that they are completely 
untrustworthy in international agreements, the U.S. should avoid en- 
tering into trade and payments clearing agreements with them. 

2. With the exception of munitions and armaments, U.S. trade 
policy should be as free with communist as with non-communist 
countries because (a) anti-communist trade policy is but more fuel 
in the cold war; (b) American restrictive trade policy in the face 
of liberal trade policy on the part of America’s allies is inconsistent 
and makes for disunity; (c) failure to meet the communist trade chal- 
lenge means a loss of face to American prestige the world over. 

3. U.S. government intervention such as import and export 
licensing should be removed from East-West trade as essentially use- 
less and wasteful because economic blockades have practically never 
been effective in peacetime. 

4. Since it is virtually impossible to distinguish between dump- 
ing and underselling, the U.S. should not restrict, directly or indirect- 
ly, purchases of communist goods by American firms. Should the 
communists sell below cost, either through ineptness or purposeful 
dumping, certain industries will, of course, be hurt. But the country 
as a whole will benefit from the lower price. 

5. If U.S. firms get into trade trouble with the communists they 
should bear the costs entirely, compensating for greater risks through 


lower bids for communist merchandise and higher asking prices for 
American goods. 
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A Closer Look at Soviet Trade Overtures 


American response to Soviet trade overtures has been noticeably 
unenthusiastic. An examination of the reasons for this reaction sug- 
gests that the prospects for any appreciable rise in commerce between 
the two nations are slight. 


The current volume of Soviet-American trade is negligible. The 
U.S. in 1958 bought $17.6 million worth of goods from the Soviet 
Union—mostly furs, benzene, and platinum—and sold her a total of 
$3.5 million, principally steel, chemicals, and machinery. 


An explanation of these low levels can be found in the “cold 
war’, which is the reason for such restrictions as the United States 
enforces on the kinds of goods American companies may ship to Rus- 
sia. And it underlies, at least in spirit, the continued application 
against Russia of import barriers and credit bans which have long 
since been relaxed or removed as to trade with more friendly coun- 
tries. 


The deterrents to any substantial build-up of Soviet-American 
commerce, however, go deeper than cold war tensions and antedate 
it historically. The Soviet Union has never been an important factor 
in world trade. Exports from the Soviet Union to the free world in 
1959 totaled about 5 billion rubles, and imports from the free world 
about matched them. (Official exchange rate: four rubles/dollar; 
free market: 50/dollar; tourist rate: 10/dollar). 


Russia’s role as a trader besides being slight has been sporadic. 
When she has needed foreign exchange to buy imports of plant and 
machinery required for one or another of her “plans”, she has made 
dramatic and sometimes disruptive forays into world markets. For 
example, Soviet sales of aluminum, which totaled only 1,000 tons in 
the period 1950-54, were 81,000 tons in the 1955-57 period—although 
a Russian official told the 21st Communist Party Congress early this 
year of a serious aluminum shortage in the Soviet Union. 


Rather than rely on such erratic resources as Russia affords, most 
U.S. companies prefer to develop steady and assured sources of raw 
materials. More than adequate supplies of manganese, chromium 
ores, asbestos, etc., which the Russians have shown interest in selling, 
are being offered by friendly countries, in many cases underdevel- 
oped nations which the U.S. is aiding. The agricultural production of 


Summarized by permission from The Morgan Guaranty Survey, August, 1959. 
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the two countries is duplicative rather than complementary. And the 
Soviets have little to sell in the way of finished manufactures, con- 
sumer goods, and capital equipment except to some underdeveloped 
countries where the sales are designed to increase Soviet prestige. 
Thus the legal impediments to Soviet exports to the U.S. are of sec- 
ondary importance. 


Most of the items about which the Russians express a particular 
interest in importing from the U.S.—one example: petro-chemical 
plants, complete with technical data—are among those which the U.S. 
government is unlikely to approve for security reasons. But, even if 
the goods could be sold, it is difficult to see how the credits could be 
arranged. The U.S. government is not likely to grant them. The John- 
son Act of 1934 forbids private sources to extend long-term credits 
to any government in default on debts to the United States. The 
Soviet Union has not maintained payments on American World War I 
loans. An amendment in 1946 lifted the Johnson Act’s ban in the 
case of countries joining the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, but the Soviet Union has joined neither. Further, she 
has refused to settle her lend-lease debt from World War II. 


It has sometimes been suggested—though not by Russians—that 
the Soviet Union might finance purchases in the United States by ex- 
porting gold. However, from the Soviet Union’s usual policy of bal- 
ancing trade individually with each nation with which she deals, it 
appears that the Kremlin parts with its gold reluctantly and is not 
likely to use it heavily for purchases of goods from the U.S. 


Since 1949, U.S. law has required the obtaining of individual 
licenses for almost all exports to the Soviet Union and the countries 
in her bloc. In general, the government has not been under very 
strong pressure from the business community to ease its policy on 
licenses. One important reason for this is that, all over the West, 
manufacturers have found that trade with the Soviet Union is usually 
a one-shot operation. The Soviets are accused of having virtually no 
respect for foreign patents and the opinion has become general that 
they buy goods from other countries largely for the sake of copying 
them. In this way they save the time it would take their technicians 
to develop and design complex machines and processes. 


Of course, the prospects for more Soviet-American trade would be 
improved by a lessening or end of the cold war. But there would 
be no massive flow of goods unless there were also a drastic change 
in Russia’s economic ideology and commercial practices. 
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The Communist World as 
Customer and Competitor 


Do communist nations represent a large potential market for 
your corporation? What are the difficulties and dangers in exploiting 
that market? 

The history of U.S. trade with the Soviet Union since the end 
of World War II has followed closely the ebb and rise of political 
tension between the two states. From $85 million in 1948, Soviet ex- 
ports to the U.S. plunged to slightly over $10 million in 1952; imports 
from the U.S. fell from $28 million in 1948 to practically nothing in 
the 1952-55 period. Cause: the Korean War. Trade increased after 
the 1955 Geneva talks, but sank again after the Suez invasion and 
the Hungarian revolt. Now, again, there is promise of increased trade 
between the two countries. 


But, as in the past, there are serious obstacles to this trade, and 
they should be studied by any firm contemplating inauguration or 
expansion of sales to the Soviet bloc. There are difficulties created 
by the U.S. “strategic trade” controls. These controls have recently 
undergone revision. The basic structure remains the same, though 
many individual products are freed for shipment to communist coun- 
tries. But controls are still strictly applied: in the first quarter of 1959, 
the Department of Commerce turned down applications for licenses 
covering $10.4 million worth of polyethylene, $2.5 million worth of 
steel pipe and $1.9 million in stainless steel sheets and plates for ship- 
ment to Eastern Europe. It approved shipments of electrical steel 
plates, seed corn, butyl alcohol, tobacco, ete. 


Totally managed communist states consider foreign trade with 
capitalist nations a marginal and probably temporary activity. De- 
pendence upon free-world sources of supply seriously inhibits the free 
swing of communist foreign policy, while self- sufficiency is a basic 
aim of communist economies. 


The Soviet trading agencies hold absolute sway over Soviet ex- 
ports and imports of their special products. Their sole representative 
in the U.S. is Amtorg Trading Corp. in New York with which the in- 
dividual firm must deal. Negotiations are almost always drawn out 
and expensive with no complete assurance that after a contract is 
signed the U.S. supplier will be able to obtain the necessary U.S. ex- 


Extracted by permission from a study by Business International, 1959, 30 p. 
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port license; it is not unknown for the Soviet Union to cancel a con- 
tract already signed. 


The U.S.S.R. does not allow U.S. businessmen to travel through 
the country with samples, sales material and order books, nor are the 
managers of Soviet plants empowered to place orders. 


Negotiations for licensing of patents and other industrial property 
are extremely difficult because the U.S.S.R. belongs to no international 
patent or copyright convention. Although the Soviets are willing to 
accept arbitration in such neutral capitals as Geneva (see TIE, Sum- 
mer, 1959, p. 19) there is still the question of whether an individual 
firm could survive Soviet pirating of its product should East-West 
amity deteriorate. A firm can apply for a patent in the U.S.S.R. by 
sending all details including blueprints to the Soviet Chamber of 
Commerce in Moscow; but this is simply seeking protection by one 
state agency against pirating by other state agencies. Despite these 
obstacles, a Danish marine diesel engine firm, a British tire firm and 
others have entered into licensing agreements with the Russians. And 
the U.S.S.R. in 1959 settled a claim by DuPont dating from World 
War II by paying $1.5 million for technical assistance rendered by 
the firm. 

Another block to increased U.S.-U.S.S.R. trade is the failure of 
the Russians to build up foreign exchange reserves to pay for in- 
creased imports. The problems of selling products in free Western 
markets, adapting output to those markets, and assuring continued 
servicing where this is needed are difficult ones for the monolithic 
Foreign Trade Ministry. Used to government-to-government bilateral 
trade agreements, the Russians have shown little understanding of 
international marketing. Suggested solutions to this problem have 
included formation of governmental purchasing agencies in the Free 
World or formation of private agencies specializing in marketing 
communist goods in free markets for a fee to be paid by the com- 
munists. 


The U.S. government could help in two ways. It could use its 
influence to bring about a decentralization of the Soviet Foreign 
Trade Ministry. This would help the U.S. trader meet something 
closer to his eventual customer than a bureaucrat with little interest 
in any one particular product. The U.S. government could help, too, 
by attempting to take the onus off trade with communist states and 
by actually promoting U.S. exports of nonstrategic goods to these 
nations while suggesting ways in which communist states might in- 
crease exports to the U.S. 
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R In this section we report research 
esearc projects by universities, foundations 
and others which are significant for 
international management. Projects 


Roundup are reported twice: at their inception 


and when they are completed. 








MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. The new 
book, Management in the Industrial World (McGraw, $7.00) de- 
scribes and analyzes the historical development and current nature 
of managerial organization and industrial relations in varied coun- 
tries. A preliminary section on managerial theory is followed by 
studies of 12 countries and a final section on foreign firms in under- 
developed countries. The book is written by Professors Frederick 
Harbison of Princeton and Charles A. Myers of M.I.T. and draws on 
research by a large number of scholars participating in the Inter- 
University Study of Labor problems in Economic Development. 

MICHIGAN AND INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. With financial 
support from the Committee for Economic Development and assist- 


ance from the University of Michigan, teams of executives in 35 busi- 
ness firms are studying the following questions: 


1. What is the future for Michigan exports to the Common Market? 

2. What is the future of Michigan exports in competition with Com- 
mon Market countries in third countries? 

3. What impact will Common Market imports have in Michigan? 


4. What effect will the St. Lawrence Seaway have on Michigan 
business? 


5. What international finance facilities are and should be available 
to Michigan business? 


The studies will result in a series of monographs around June, 
1960. Coordinator: Prof. Laurence P. Dowd, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


SELECTION OF OVERSEAS PERSONNEL. The UN is making an 
extensive study of criteria and methods of selection of personnel for 
cross-cultural assignments. The study will result in a handbook avail- 
able in late 1960. Director: Dr. Mottram Torre, World Federation for 
Mental Health, 414 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 
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General Management 


MANAGEMENT IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
WORLD. sy FREDERICK HARBISON AND 
Cnuartes A. Myers. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill, 
1959, 413 p., $7.00. The first part of the 
,book contains a general discussion of manage- 
ment as an international concept. The second 
part consists of studies of management in 
India, Egypt, Chile, Israel, France, Italy, 
Japan, Germany, Sweden, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, the United States, and economically un- 
derdeveloped countries. See p. 39. 


JOINT VENTURES BY AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN COMPANIFS. sy Robert B. 
Suaw. Zhe Magazine of Well Street. Aug. 15, 
1959, pp. 592-595+. A how-to article for 
companies considering entering foreign busi- 
ness. Included is a list of existing joint ven- 
tures between U. S. and foreign companies, 
with their products and percentage of U. S. 
control. 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS VEN- 
TURES IN TURKEY. W. FriepMan, Direc- 
tor. N.Y.: Columbia U., 1959, 71 p. (Country 
Studies No. 8, in Joint International Business 
Ventures, a research project of Columbia U.) 
This study includes background on the econ- 
omy of Turkey and on foreign investment 
there as well as several individual case studies 
of joint ventures. 


PROFITABLE NEW LOOK IN JOINT VEN- 
TURES. sy MELVIN MANDELL. Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry. Sept., 1959, pp. 50-52. 
A discussion of joint venturing in the U. S. 
and abroad. 


PROFIT SANCTUARIES AND HOW THEY 
ARE USED. Business International (200 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.) 1959 edition. 72 p. 
Paper. $24.00. An analysis of advantages and 
disadvantages in using profit sanctuaries. Case 
studies included. 


THE MANY FACES OF AMERICAN EX- 
PRESS. sy Inwin IsENBERG. Burroughs Clear- 
ing House. July, 1959, pp. 43-35-+-. A descrip- 
tion of the many sides of American Express’s 
business. 


PFIZER SINKS SALES ROOTS WORLD- 
WIDE BY “GOING LOCAL”. Sales Manage- 
ment. July 17, 1959 (Part I), pp. 32+-. A 
case study of the methods of Pfizer in operat- 
ing in 100 countries. 


HOW ROCKWELL IS PREPARING FOR 
THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET. Ex- 
port Trade. July 27, 1959, pp. 7+. A case 
study. 


HOW AMERICAN BUSINESS CAN SELL 
IN PRESENT-DAY EUROPEAN MARKETS. 
BY WitLtarp F. RockweLu. Export Trade. 
Aug. 10, 1959, pp. 7-9. A step by step guide 
to selling and manufacturing in Europe today. 
By the president of Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company. 


ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN WHEN YOU 
START TO SELL ABROAD. sy James SEa- 
MAN. Sales Management. July 17, 1959 (Part 
I), pp. 81-33+. Some do’s and don’t’s for 
Americans attempting to sell or manufacture 
abroad. 


MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ENTER- 
PRISES IN UNDER-DEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES. Prepared by the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. U.N. Pubn. Sales 
No. 58, Il. B5; Columbia U. Press, N.Y. 27) 
1959, 40 p. paper. 30c. 


WHAT SHOULD TRADE MISSIONS MEAN 
TO YOU? By Frep Wittner. Industrial Mar- 
keting. July, 1959 (part 1) pp. 44-48. The 
president of Fred Wittner Co. tells how the 
Commerce Department’s trade missions help 
U. S. business. He describes the workings of 
these missions and tells how businessmen may 
participate in them. 


HOW AMERICAN ENTERPRISE CAN 
HOLD AND EXPAND ITS MIDDLE EAST 
MARKETS. spy Wit1t1amM T. Dopson. Export 
Trade. July 13, 1959, pp. 7-30+. The presi- 
dent of Transworld Management Corporation 
gives some suggestions, such as training Arabs 
and thereby creating a skilled labor force, for 
increasing American business in the Middle 
East. 


KAISER HUSTLES OVERSEAS TO EX- 
PAND ITS DIVERSIFIED EMPIRE. Business 
Week. Aug. 22, 1959, pp. 52-54. A case 
study of present and planned overseas opera- 
tions of Kaiser Industries Corp. 


THE MIGRATION PICKS UP SPEED. Busi- 
ness Week. Aug. 8, 1959, pp. 23-25. A sum- 
mary of a McGraw-Hill Economics Depart- 
ment report on the migration of U. S. indus- 
try abroad, Several tables are given to show 
what is being done today and what is 
planned. 
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MANAGEMENT AND MANAGERS IN EU- 
ROPE TODAY. sy Paut R. Mitter, Jr. The 

t Review. Aug., 1959, pp. 20-24. 
Sammarized in this issue. 


THE ROLE OF THE MANAGING DIREC- 
TOR. sy Georce Copeman. London: B. T. 
Batsford, 1959, 42s. A study of the duties, 
trials, methods and opportunities of managing 
directors, based on a series of interviews with 
over 100 directors over a seven year period. 


RECORD OF OVER 42,000 PATENT AP- 
PLICATIONS IN 1958. spy Gorpon GRANT. 
Board of Trade Journal. May 22, 1959, pp. 
1181-1185. How to get a patent in Britain, 
what it is worth, and some history. 





WHERE THE “SMART” INVESTORS PUT 
THE PROFITS. International Management 
Digest. Aug., 1959, pp. 40-44. A survey of 
present investment sentiments in 10 world 
business centers. 


Marketing 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING. sy Ro- 
LAND KRAMER. Cincinnati (Ohio): South- 
Western, 1959, 658 p. $7.25. A basic text- 
book. See page 5. 


PRACTICAL EXPORTING AND IMPORT- 
ING. sy Pamir MAcDonaALp. N.Y.: Ronald, 
1959, 559 p. $6.50. (A revised and expanded 
edition ) 


AGENCIES PUT ON A SUDDEN SPRINT 
TO BUILD UP INTERNATIONAL OPERA- 
TIONS. Printers’ Ink. Sept. 4, 1959, pp. 11- 
12. A survey of the growth of U. S. adver- 
tising agencies abroad. 


MAJOR SALES INCREASE SEEN IN OVER- 
SEAS COOLING MARKET. American Ex- 
porter. July, 1959, pp. 31-32. A report on the 
record of sales of refrigerating and air con- 
ditioning equipment abroad and some op- 
timistic prophecies. 


PROCEEDINGS, FORTY-SECOND ANNU- 
Al, CONVENTION. The Export Managers 
Club of New York, 1959, 263 p. $10.00. The 
theme of this convention was “Intensified 
International Competition Demands Aggressive 
Marketing Policies.” Speeches and di 1s 
are recorded. 





A LOOK INTO THE ROLFS OF THE CUS- 
TOMS BROKER AND FOREIGN FREIGHT 
FORWARDER. sy WALTER J. MERCER. 
American Import and Export Bulletin. July, 
1959, pp. 571-572+-. The training and work 
of customs brokers and foreign freight for- 
warders discussed with some advice on how 
to choose one wisely. 


THE EFFECT OF MONOPOLY ON PRICE. 
BY Davin SCHWARTZMAN. The Journal of 
Political Economy. Aug., 1959, pp. 352-362. 
An analysis of the relationship between mo- 
nopoly and competition and prices. Canadian 
and U. S. buying habits are discussed as part 
of the analysis. 


CANADIAN FOOD CHAINS. sy RicHarp 
Grey. Barron’s. June 29, 1959, p. 9+. A 
survey of rapid strides in Canadian food 
chains, comparable to that in the U. S. in the 
1940's. 


CHANGING MARKETS AND MEDIA IN 
LATIN AMERICA. sy LrEo Bocarr. The 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Summer, 1959, pp. 
159-167. The Director of Research at Revlon, 
Inc., records his observations of media and 
markets in Latin America. Summarized in 
this issue. 


MARKETING IN LATIN AMERICA. sy 
Frank M. Dunsaucnu. New London (Conn.): 
Printers’ Ink Books, $7.50. Included are chap- 
ters on the market now and in the future; 
handling, distribution and pricing; market re- 
search; advertising; business practices; licens- 
ing; legal problems; and nine case histories of 
U. S. corporations operating in Latin Amer- 
ica; many statistics and a bibliography. 


HOW TO WRITE SPANISH COPY—WITH- 
OUT A YANKEE ACCENT. sy Emmett P. 
LANGAN. Industrial Marketing. July, 1959 
(Part 1) pp. 49-50. The vice president of 
Agricultura de las Americas and World 
Farming gives some hints on what kind of 
advertising copy to produce for Latin Amer- 
ican markets and, if translation is needed 
from English copy, what to look for in your 
translator. 


MARKET ANALYSIS IN MEXICO. Review 
of the Economic Situation in Mexico. June, 
1959, pp. 4-7. This is partly a discussion of 
the need for market analysis by Mexican busi- 
ness and partly an analysis of the peculiar 
problems faced by those making such surveys 
in that country. 


THE MEXICAN MARKET. sy Atrton A. 
Lomas. Foreign Trade. July 4, 1959, pp. 2-5. 
An analysis of the Mexican market, emphasiz- 
ing present changes. Statistics on trade be- 
tween Mexico and other countries, particularly 
Canada are included. 


BRIDGING THE GAP. sy J. C. Prircnarp. 
Cartel. July, 1959, pp. 90-94. A description of 
European organizations designed to bring the 
needs and desires of consumers to the atten- 
tion of manufacturers and suggestions of fur- 
ther development along these lines needed. 


FRANCE’S MARCEL BLEUSTEIN-BLAN- 
CHET: THE AD MAN WHO BUILT “PUB- 
LICIS”. Printers’ Ink. Aug. 7, 1959, pp. 46- 
50. Partly a profile of M. Bleustein-Planchet 
and his agency and partly a report on what 
he thinks of the state of European (especially 
Common Market) business. 


THE COMMON MARKET HAS CHANGED 
THE FACE OF EUROPEAN ADVERTIS- 
ING. sy BERNARD Musnix. Export Trade. 
Part I: Aug. 17, 1959, pp. 11-12+; Part II: 
Aug. 24, 1959, pp. 8+. The president of 
Publicis Corporation discusses the changing 
pattern of European advertising. 
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General Management 


MANAGEMENT IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
WORLD. sy FREDERICK HARBISON AND 
Crartes A. Myers. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill, 
1959, 413 p., $7.00. The first part of the 
book contains a general discussion of manage- 
*ment as an international concept. The second 
part consists of studies of management in 
India, Egypt, Chile, Israel, France, Italy, 
Japan, Germany, Sweden, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, the United States, and economically un- 
derdeveloped countries. See p. 89. 


JOINT VENTURES BY AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN COMPANIES. sy Rosert B. 
Suaw. The Magazine of Wall Street. Aug. 15, 
1959, pp. 592-595+. A how-to article for 
companies considering entering foreign busi- 
ness. Included is a list of existing joint ven- 
tures between U. S. and foreign companies, 
with their products and percentage of U. S. 
control. 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS VEN- 
TURES IN TURKEY. W. FriepMan, Direc- 
tor. N.Y.: Columbia U., 1959, 71 p. (Country 
Studies No. 8, in Joint International Business 
Ventures, a research project of Columbia U.) 
This study includes background on the econ- 
omy of Turkey and on foreign investment 
there as well as several individual case studies 
of joint ventures. 


PROFITABLE NEW LOOK IN JOINT VEN- 
TURES. sy MELVIN MANDELL. Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry. Sept., 1959, pp. 50-52. 
A discussion of joint venturing in the U. S. 
and abroad. 


PROFIT SANCTUARIES AND HOW THEY 
ARE USED. Business International (200 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.) 1959 edition. 72 p. 
Paper. $24.00. An analysis of advantages and 
disadvantages in using profit sanctuaries. Case 
studies included. 


THE MANY FACES OF AMERICAN EX- 
PRESS. sy Irwin IsENBERG. Burroughs Clear- 
ing House. July, 1959, pp. 43-35+-. A descrip- 
tion of the many sides of American Express’s 
business. 


PFIZER SINKS SALES ROOTS WORLD- 
WIDE BY “GOING LOCAL”. Sales Manage- 
ment. July 17, 1959 (Part 1), pp. 32+. A 
case study of the methods of Pfizer in operat- 
ing in 100 countries. 


HOW ROCKWELL IS PREPARING FOR 
THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET. Ex- 
port Trade. July 27, 1959, pp. 7+. A case 
study. 


HOW AMERICAN BUSINESS CAN SELL 
IN PRESENT-DAY EUROPEAN MARKETS. 
BY WiLLarD F. ROCKWELL. Export Trade. 
Aug. 10, 1959, pp. 7-9. A step by step guide 
to selling and manufacturing in Europe today. 
By the president of Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company. 


ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN WHEN YOU 
START TO SELL ABROAD. sy James SEa- 
MAN. Sales Management. July 17, 1959 (Part 
I), pp. 31-33+. Some do’s and don’t’s for 
Americans attempting to sell or manufacture 
abroad. 


MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ENTER- 
PRISES IN UNDER-DEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES. Prepared by the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. U.N. Pubn. Sales 
No. 58, II. B5; Columbia U. Press, N.Y. 27) 
1959, 40 p. paper. 30c. 


WHAT SHOULD TRADE MISSIONS MEAN 
TO YOU? sy Frep Wirtnenr. Industrial Mar- 
keting. July, 1959 (part 1) pp. 44-48. The 
president of Fred Wittner Co. tells how the 
Commerce Department’s trade missions help 
U. S. business. He describes the workings of 
these missions and tells how businessmen may 
participate in them, 


HOW AMERICAN ENTERPRISE CAN 
HOLD AND EXPAND ITS MIDDLE EAST 
MARKETS. spy Wit1t1AM T. Dopson. Export 
Trade. July 18, 1959, pp. 7-30+. The presi- 
dent of Transworld Management Corporation 
gives some suggestions, such as training Arabs 
and thereby creating a skilled labor force, for 
increasing American business in the Middle 
East. 


KAISER HUSTLES OVERSEAS TO EX- 
PAND ITS DIVERSIFIED EMPIRE. Business 
Week. Aug. 22, 1959, pp. 52-54. A case 
study of present and planned overseas opera- 
tions of Kaiser Industries Corp. 


THE MIGRATION PICKS UP SPEED. Busi- 
ness Week. Aug. 8, 1959, pp. 23-25. A sum- 
mary of a McGraw-Hill Economics Depart- 
ment report on the migration of U. S. indus- 
try abroad. Several tables are given to show 
what is being done today and what is 
planned. 
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MANAGEMENT AND MANAGERS IN EU- 
ROPE TODAY. sy Paut R. Miter, Jr. The 
Manag t Review. Aug., 1959, pp. 20-24. 
Summarized in this issue. 

THE ROLE OF THE MANAGING DIREC- 
TOR. sy Greorce Copeman. London: B. T. 
Batsford, 1959, 42s. A study of the duties, 
trials, methods and opportunities of managing 
directors, based on a series of interviews with 
over 100 directors over a seven year period. 


RECORD OF OVER 42,000 PATENT AP- 
PLICATIONS IN 1958. sy Gorpon Grant. 
Board of Trade Journal. May 22, 1959, pp. 
1181-1185. How to get a patent in Britain, 
what it is worth, and some history. 





WHERE THE “SMART” INVESTORS PUT 
THE PROFITS. International Management 
Digest. Aug., 1959, pp. 40-44. A survey of 
present investment sentiments in 10 world 
business centers, 


Marketing 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING. sy Ro- 
LAND KraMER. Cincinnati (Ohio): South- 
Western, 1959, 658 p. $7.25. A basic text- 
book. See page 5. 


PRACTICAL EXPORTING AND IMPORT- 
ING. spy Pamir MacDonavp. N.Y.: Ronald, 
1959, 559 p. $6.50. (A revised and expanded 
edition ) 


AGENCIES PUT ON A SUDDEN SPRINT 
TO BUILD UP INTERNATIONAL OPERA- 
TIONS. Printers’ Ink. Sept. 4, 1959, pp. 11- 
12. A survey of the growth of U. S. adver- 
tising agencies abroad. 


MAJOR SALES INCREASE SEEN IN OVER- 
SEAS COOLING MARKET. American Ex- 
porter. July, 1959, pp. 31-32. A report on the 
record of sales of refrigerating and air con- 
ditioning equipment abroad and some op- 
timistic prophecies. 


PROCEEDINGS, FORTY-SECOND ANNU- 
Al, CONVENTION. The Export Managers 
Club of New York, 1959, 263 p. $10.00. The 
theme of this convention was “Intensified 
International Competition Demands Aggressive 
Marketing Policies.”” Speeches and di ions 
are recorded. 





A LOOK INTO THE ROLFS OF THE CUS- 
TOMS BROKER AND FOREIGN FREIGHT 
FORWARDER. sy WALTER J. MERCER. 
American Import and Export Bulletin. July, 
1959, pp. 571-572+. The training and work 
of customs brokers and foreign freight for- 
warders discussed with some advice on how 
to choose one wisely. 


THE EFFECT OF MONOPOLY ON PRICE. 
BY Davip ScHWARTZMAN. The Journal of 
Political Economy. Aug., 1959, pp. 352-362. 
An analysis of the relationship between mo- 
nopoly and competition and prices. Canadian 
and U. S. buying habits are discussed as part 
of the analysis. 


CANADIAN FOOD CHAINS. sy RicHarp 
Grey. Barron’s. June 29, 1959, p. 9+. A 
survey of rapid strides in Canadian food 
chains, comparable to that in the U. S. in the 
1940’s. 


CHANGING MARKETS AND MEDIA IN 
LATIN AMERICA. sy Leo Bocarr. The 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Summer, 1959, pp. 
159-167. The Director of Research at Revlon, 
Inc., records his observations of media and 
markets in Latin America. Summarized in 
this issue. 


MARKETING IN LATIN AMERICA. sy 
Frank M. DunsauGu. New London (Conn.): 
Printers’ Ink Books, $7.50. Included are chap- 
ters on the market now and in the future; 
handling, distribution and pricing; market re- 
search; advertising; business practices; licens- 
ing; legal problems; and nine case histories of 
U. S. corporations operating in Latin Amer- 
ica; many statistics and a bibliography. 


HOW TO WRITE SPANISH COPY—WITH- 
OUT A YANKEE ACCENT. sy Emmett P. 
LaNnGAN. Industrial Marketing. July, 1959 
(Part 1) pp. 49-50. The vice president of 
Agricultura de las Americas and World 
Farming gives some hints on what kind of 
advertising copy to produce for Latin Amer- 
ican markets and, if translation is needed 
from English copy, what to look for in your 
translator. 


MARKET ANALYSIS IN MEXICO. Review 
of the Economic Situation in Mexico. June, 
1959, pp. 4-7. This is partly a discussion of 
the need for market analysis by Mexican busi- 
ness and partly an analysis of the peculiar 
problems faced by those making such surveys 
in that country. 


THE MEXICAN MARKET. sy ALTon A. 
Lomas. Foreign Trade. July 4, 1959, pp. 2-5. 
An analysis of the Mexican market, emphasiz- 
ing present changes. Statistics on trade be- 
tween Mexico and other countries, particularly 
Canada are included. 


BRIDGING THE GAP. By J. C. Prircwarp. 
Cartel. July, 1959, pp. 90-94. A description of 
European organizations designed to bring the 
needs and desires of consumers to the atten- 
tion of manufacturers and suggestions of fur- 
ther development along these lines needed. 


FRANCE’S MARCEL BLEUSTEIN-BLAN- 
CHET: THE AD MAN WHO BUILT “PUB- 
LICIS”. Printers’ Ink. Aug. 7, 1959, pp. 46- 
50. Partly a profile of M. Bleustein-Planchet 
and his agency and partly a report on what 
he thinks of the state of European (especially 
Common Market) business. 


THE COMMON MARKET HAS CHANGED 
THE FACE OF EUROPEAN ADVERTIS- 
ING. sy BERNARD Musnix. Export Trade. 
Part I: Aug. 17, 1959, pp. 11-12+; Part II: 
Aug. 24, 1959, pp. 8+. The president of 
Publicis Corporation discusses the changing 
pattern of European advertising. 
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HOW TO SELL HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT IN EUROPE. sy Ken Gnrep- 
LER. Industrial Marketing. Sept., 1959, pp. 
182-184. A description of the market and 
some tips on how to sell in it. 


NEW STRATEGIES ARE NEEDED FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE’S MAR- 
KETS. sy RayMonp LEKAsSHMAN. Export 
Trade. Part I: Aug. 24, 1959, pp. 9-10; Part 
II: Aug. $1, 1959, pp. 6-7-+; Part III: Sept. 
7, 1959, p. 23+. The vice president of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton International discusses the 
problems of marketing in Europe and offers 
some solutions. 


FINLAND A PROMISING MARKET FOR A 
VARIETY OF U. S. PRODUCTS. sy C. 
Gavin. Export Trade. July 27, 1959, pp. 5-6. 
A market survey with an emphasis on what 
Finland may buy from the U. S. in the future. 


KESKO—FINLAND’S MODERN RETAIL 
CHAIN. Euromarket. July/Aug., 1959, pp. 
18-21. A description of how KESKO, the 
Central Organization of Finnish Retailers, acts 
as buyer, manufacturer and know-how dis- 
seminator for its members and as supplier and 
educator for the customers. 


THE FRENCH MARKET. sy R. C. Smirn. 
Foreign Trade. July 18, 1959, pp. 2-4. A sur- 
vey of what the French buy from abroad and 
how to approach the French market. 


WAGE PRICE RELATIONSHIP IN HIGH- 
ERK FRENCH LIVING STANDARDS. France 
Actuelle. July 15, 1959, pp. 6-7. A study of 
the relationship between wage rises and cost 
of living rises in France since 1949. Figures 
show the cost in working minutes for basic 
commodities. 


PROFILE OF THE ITALIAN MARKET. 
Euromarket. July/Aug., 1959, pp. 28-30. 
Many figures and facts on Italian buying 
habits and selling methods, including costs 
of different kinds of advertising. 


MR. WHITE GOES TO SWITZERLAND. sy 
H. T. Kennepy. Board of Trade Journal. 
May 1, 1959, pp. 1041-1043. Some imaginary 
conversations between a Briton seeking to do 
business in Switzerland and some Swiss busi- 
nessmen. The article reveals a good deal of 
the psychology of the Swiss and British and 
shows some of the problems of marketing in 
Switzerland. 


RAPID GROWTH OF MAIL ORDER TRAD- 
ING. Board of Trade Journal. June 19, 1959, 
pp. 1389-1390. A survey of the mail order 
business in Britain from 1950 through 1957. 
Many comparative statistics. 


RECENT TRENDS IN BRITISH RETAIL- 
ING. sy Smney POLLARD anv J. D. Hucues. 
Westminster Bank Revi Aug., 1959, pp. 
6-10. A study of changes in consumption and 
retailing trends in Britain. 





THE CHANGING AFRICAN MARKETS. 
International Trade Review. July, 1959, pp. 
11-18. A progress report on economic and 
industrial progress in Africa South of the 
Sahara. The effects of this progress on Euro- 
pean and U. §S. traders is also discussed. 


THE PURCHASING POWER OF AFRI- 
CANS. sy C. J. Martin. East African Trade 
and Industry. May, 1959, p. 27+. Facts and 
figures on cash incomes in East African areas 
and on how ‘Africans spend their money. 


BRITISH GUIANA: THE MARKET OPENS 
UP. sy R. G. C. Smirn. Foreign Trade. Aug. 
29, 1959, pp. 13-15. A market survey. 


BRITISH GUIANA WORKS FOR A SOUND 
ECONOMY. sy P. T. Eastuam. Foreign 
Trade, July 4, 1959, pp. 25-26. A market 
survey and description of the government 
industrial development program. 


THE CONGO MEETS TRADING PROB- 
LEMS. sy R. A. Butu. Foreign Trade. Aug. 
15, 1959, pp. 2-5. A market survey. 


DOING BUSINESS IN ETHIOPIA. sy D. S. 
ARMSTRONG. Foreign Trade. July 4, 1959, 
pp. 20-22. A survey of what Ethiopia buys 
and of the means of trading there. 


THE FRANCO-AFRICAN COMMUNITY. sy 
R CAMPBELL SmirTu. Foreign Trade. July 18, 
1959, pp. 4-6. The community as a whole is 
explained, and each section of it is separately 
described. The area as a market is discussed. 
Map included. 


THE WEST AFRICAN MARKETS. Foreign 
Trade. Aug. 29, 1959, pp. 2-8. A group of 
three articles: one on West Africa in general, 
one on Nigeria, and one on Ghana. Specific 
marketing techniq and probl are dis- 
cussed as well as general characteristics of 
the area. 


ADVERTISING IN A SOCIALIST ECON- 
OMY. II. spy Laszito Sonxopr. Cartel. July, 
1959, pp. 76-80. The reasons for there being 
advertising in Russia and the forms it takes 
are discussed. 





MARKDOWNS IN MOSCOW. sy Mitton 
J. Marcouis. Stores. Sept., 1959, pp. 14-18. 
GUM’s new markdown policies and new ven- 
tures into market research, promotion and 
packaging reported. A description of the 
store’s organization, buying and selling, store 
operation, sales promotion, credit policies, and 
returned goods policies is included. Also a 
chart of comparative figures on prices of 
items in terms of dollars, rubles, and hours 
of work required to earn article in U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. 


THE RUSSIAN MARKET: CAN COMMU- 
NISM COPE WITH FREE CONSUMERS? 
Bi ELIzABETH SwAyNne. Printers’ Ink. Aug. 
14, 1959, pp. 22-30. A special report on mar- 
keting in Russia. Included are descriptions of 
consumer attitudes, goods available, distribu- 
tion costs, credit buying, mail order buying, 
and market research. 
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SOVIET ADVERTISING: COMMUNISM IM- 
ITATES CAPITALISM TO SURVIVE. sy 
ELIZABETH SWAYNE. Printers’ Ink. Aug. 21, 
1959, pp. 21-23+-. The new trend toward use 
of advertising in Russia now that there are 
surplus goods and the effects ads are having 
are described. 


LEBANON, SYRIA, IRAQ, JORDAN, KU- 
WAIT, BAHRAIN. sy C. O. R. Rovussgav. 
Foreign Trade, July 4, 1959, pp. 11-15. In- 
formation on the general economy and on 
trade regulations of each country is given as 
well as some hints on how to approach the 
market, particularly for Canadians. 


MEETING JAPAN’S NEW IMPORT CHAL- 
LENGE. sy Kurt BArNArp. Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry. Aug., 1959, pp. 33-35. 
A survey of the competition Japan is offering 
U. S. manufacturers in U. S. and foreign mar- 
kets and some comments on how this competi- 
tion can be met. 


PAKISTAN AS THE TRADER SEES IT. sy 
D. A. W. Jupp. Foreign Trade. July 18, 1959, 
pp. 20-22. Import and export policies of Pak- 
istan, especially as they affect Canadian 
traders are described. 


Industrial Relations 


COMPENSATION PRACTICES FOR EM- 
PLOYEES IN FOREIGN OPERATIONS. 
Management Record. Sept., 1959. A round 
table discussion of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Participants: Jerome M. 
Rosow, Adviser, Industrial Relations Research 
Div., Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; Ronald 
K. Carlsen, Director of Wage and Salary Ad- 
ministration, Northwest Airlines; Donald E. 
Irwin, Manager, Industrial Relations, Ford 
International; and Dr. Antoinie T. Knoppers, 
President, Merck, Sharp and Dohme Inter- 
national, Chairman. Each participant discusses 
the compensation policies for employees over- 
seas in his company. 


RECRUITING, SELECTING AND DEVEL- 
OPING PERSONNEL FOR FOREIGN OP- 
ERATIONS. Management Record. July-Aug., 
1959, pp. 244-252. A round table consisting 
of C. R. P. Rodgers, assistant vice president 
in Overseas Division, Personnel, First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; W. H. C. 
Lehmann, Employee Relations Manager, In- 
ternational General Electric; W. R. Jeeves, 
Vice President and Director of Overseas Op- 
e:ations, Parke, Davis & Co.; and, as chair- 
man, Robert J. Dixson, President of Johnson 
& Johnson International discuss the recruiting, 
selecting and training policies of their com- 
panies both for U. S. citizens going abroad 
and for foreign nationals. 


FOREIGN SERVICE LANGUAGE TRAIN- 
ING: SOME FACTS AND FALLACIES. sy 
Josern P. Lorenz. Foreign Service Journal. 
Aug., 1959, pp. 22-23. A report on the actual 
level of foreign language proficiency and 
training in the Foreign Service. 


HOW ONE U. S. FIRM TRAINED 25 MEN 
FOR TOUGH ASSIGNMENTS ABROAD. 
Business International, Oct. 2, 1959, pp. 2-3. 
A case study of Champion Paper and Fibre 
Co.’s program of training technical employees 
and their families for a 2 year stay in Brazil. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON TRAINING 
OVERSEAS. sy GERALD BassLER AND Ric- 
carpO Riccarpr. Journal of the American 
Society of Training Directors. July, 1959, pp. 
20-24. Mr. Bassler of Continental Oil de- 
scribes the program of his company in train- 
ing U. S. employees for Latin American as- 
signments. Mr. Riccardi describes the training 
by Instituto per l’Addestramento neli’ Indus- 
tria of which he is director. 


COMPANY RESTRICTIONS ON EXECU- 
TIVE AIR TRAVEL. By Rocer M. PecraM. 
Management Record. July-Aug., 1959, pp. 
226-227. A survey of 102 companies and 
their practices. 


WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS EDUCATION? 
International Management Digest. Sept., 1959, 
pp. 35-43. A study of the underlying philoso- 
phies of management programs around the 
world. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION, LABOR CON- 
TROLS, AND DEMOCRACY. sy Kart pz 
ScHwErniTz, Jr. E ic Develop t and 
Cultural Change. July, 1959, pp. 385-404. 
Labor practices and philosophy in India, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Britain, and other countries 
discussed. 





AMERICA’S LABOR ROLE IN LESS DE- 
VELOPED COUNTRIES. N. Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell U., 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1959, 70 p. A report on a con- 
ference held at Cornell U. in October, 1958. 
Problems of labor and management in less 
developed countries are discussed by a num- 
ber of authorities. 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN A DEVELOPING 
ECONOMY. sy Geonrce B. Batpwin. Current 
History. Aug., 1959, pp. 91-95. Some notes 
on the way labor problems are being handled 
in India, Iran, and Russia along with some 
general rules for predicting how a country 
in any particular stage of development is 
likely to handle labor problems. 


LABOR-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS HERE 
AND ABROAD. Current History. Sept., 1959, 
p. 133. A chart of labor and government 
strengths and policies in Britain, France, Ger- 
many, U.S.S.R., Japan, developing economies, 
and United States, 


PROBLEMS IN SICKNESS INSURANCE. sy 
Mario ALBERTO Coppini. Bulletin of the In- 
ternational Social Security Assoc. Apr., 1959, 
pp. 145-157. A discussion of the universal 
problems of sickness insurance programs with 
many facts and figures on the situation in 
several European countries. 
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PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE IN 
FIVE CANADIAN INDUSTRIES. H. D. 
Woods, ed. Montreal: Industrial Relations 
Centre, McGill U., 1958, 397 p. Five inde- 
pendent studies of dispute-settlement policy 
and practice in Canadian industry. The cases 
occurred in Quebec, Alberta, and British 
Columbia and in manufacturing, mining, lum- 
bering and construction industries. 


TRADE UNION DEVELOPMENT AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES. sy Witi1aM H. KNOWLEs. 
Berkeley: U. of California, 1959, $6.00. A 
study of the growth of trade unions in an 
area still influenced by a slave tradition and 
by reliance, on the part of some workers, on 
black magic. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE INTERNA- 
TiONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. sy 
Jer Rens. International Labour Review. July 
1959, pp. 1-25. A history of 40 years. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN MEXICO. sy 
RALPH VON GeErRspoRFF. Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Social Security Assoc. Mar., 1959, 
pp. 79-87. 


TWO EUROPEAN TRADE UNION SEM- 
INARS: I—EUROPEAN UNION RESEARCH 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICES. sy Ever- 
ETt M. Kassatow; II—THE ‘TEXTILE 
UNION AND WORK STUDY CONFER- 
ENCE. sy SoLoMon Barkin. Monthly Labor 
Review. July, 1959, pp. 757-763. Reports on 
two seminars held in Europe. The first de- 
scribes research and productivity efforts by 
unions and the second discusses work assign- 
ment and job description and evaluation in 
European textile plants. 


LABOUR COSTS IN THE COMMON MAR- 
KET. Euromarket. July/Aug., 1959, pp. 10- 
13. A survey of labor costs, including paid 
legal holidays and social charges in five Com- 
mon Market countries. These costs are pro- 
jected as far as 1970. 


THE FAMILY ALLOWANCES SCHEME IN 
BELGIUM TODAY. sy Paut Go.pscumipt- 
CLERMONT. Bulletin of the International So- 
cial Security Assoc. May, 1959, pp. 211-228. 
A thorough description of the provisions for 
family allowances in Belgium. Many figures 
are given on the financial resources of typical 
families. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN FRANCE. sy C. 
Simonin. Bulletin of the International Social 
Securtiy Assoc. Apr., 1959, pp. 158-172. A 
description of the French social security sys- 
tem and particularly of the changes it has 
wrought in the role of doctors. 


WEAK UNIONISM IN’ FRANCE. sy 
CuHartes A. Micaup. Current History. Aug., 
1959, pp. 74-78. An analysis of the reasons 
foi the weakness of French unions, 


THE IDEOLOGY OF THE FEDERATION 
OF GERMAN EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIONS sy RONALD F. Bunn. The American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology. July, 


1959, pp. 369-377. A history and analysis of 
the work and ideas of German employers’ 
associations since 1949, 


LABOR AND GERMAN PROSPERITY. sy 
Lupwic ErxHaArp. Current History. Aug., 
1959, pp. 65-67+. Germany’s Minister for 
Economic Affairs compares government-labor 
relations in Germany with those in other 
countries. 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN IRELAND 
AND THEIR EFFECT ON IRISH EMIGRA- 
TION. sy P. J. Morrissey, Jn. (P. J. Morris- 
sey and Son, 161 Beech St., Rockaway Park, 
N. Y.) 1959, 79 p., $3.00. 


THE BUSINESS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
AT THE STOCKHOLM SCHOOL OF ECO- 
NOMICS. sy Gunnar WESTERLUND. Skandi- 
naviska Banken. July, 1959, pp. 89-94. The 
work of this institute, including its business 
leaders’ discussion groups, is described. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IN SOCIAL- 
IST SWEDEN. sy Rosson Buiacx. Saturday 
Night. July 18, 1959, pp. 12-13. A descrip- 
tion of conservative union policies in Sweden. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGE- 
MENT. sy THE EARL oF VeERULAM. Board 
of Trade Journal. June 5, 1959, pp. 1293- 
1296. How BIM came to be, its work in the 
fields of information, research, and education 
for management, and its general structure. 


BRITISH UNIONS AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT. sy Eric L. WicHaM. Current His- 
tory. Aug., 1959, pp. 68-73. A description of 
today’s labor unions in Britain as well as a 
history of their past. Particularly discussed is 
the relationship between unions and the La- 
bour Party. 


DISMISSAL PROCEDURES: III. U.S.S.R. 
International Labour Review. Aug., 1959, pp. 
172-187. One of a series on different coun- 
tries, this one deals with laws, regulations and 
customs in worker dismissal in Russia. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE UNION OF 
SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. Social 
Security Bulletin. Aug., 1959, pp. 3-7. A sur- 
vey of the benefits of U.S.S.R.’s social secur- 
ity system. Summarized in this issue. 


TRADE UNIONS IN THE SOVIET STATE. 
BY SOLOMON M. ScHWARz. Current History. 
Aug., 1959, pp. 79-84. A description of 
Russian unions, 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS IN THE U.S.S.R. 
International Labor Office, (Washington, 
D. C.) 1959, 162 p. paper. $1.25. Documents 
relating to the case concerning Russia dealt 
with by the Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


WHAT MAKES IVAN RUN? By FRANKLYN 
D. HoutzMan. The Manag nt Revi 
Aug., 1959, pp. 4-8. A description of incen- 
tive systems in Russian industry. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE IN ISRAEL. sy G. 
Loran. Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Assoc. June-July, 1959, pp. 279-293. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE IN TURKEY. sy 
MusraFa EnrteM. Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Assoc. June-July, 1959, 
pp. 301-308. 


WORKER PARTICIPATION IN MANAGE- 
MENT: AN APPRAISAL. sy Nirtisu R. De. 
Economic Review. July 1, 195% pp. 10-15. 
Worker participation in management through- 
out the world, with the chief emphasis on 
practices in India. 


CONSERVATIVE LABOR PATTERNS IN 
JAPAN. sy BENJAMIN MARTIN. Current His- 
tory. Aug., 1959, pp. 85-90. -Summarized in 
this issue. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN JAPAN. sy 
Isao Krikucnt. International Labor Review. 
Aug., 1959, pp. 150-172. A description and 
analysis of Japanese labor unions, manage- 
ment-labor relations, and working conditions. 
The author is a professor of law at Kyushu 
University. 


OCCUPATIONAL SATISFACTION AND 
ASPIRATION IN AN UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRY: THE PHILIPPINES. sy Epwarp 
A. Tmyaxtan. Economic Development and 
Cultural Change. July, 1959. With many 
tables of statistics, the author attempts to 
identify the components of work satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction among members of the 
Philippine labor force and the patterns of 
occupational aspiration—what jobs are desired 
by whom and for what reasons. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN 
AUSTRALIA: THE CASE OF THE CLO- 
THING TRADES AWARD. sy Frank T. 
DeVyver. The South Atlantic Quarterly. Sum- 
mer, 1959, pp. 456-474. A case study through 
which much general philosophy of wages and 
employment conditions in Australia are re- 
vealed. 


SCHISM IN AUSTRALIAN LABOR. By Don- 
ALD C. Gorpon. Political Science Quarterly. 
Sept., 1959, pp. 372-392. A history of the 
Australian labor movement and Labor Party 
and a prediction of future developments. 


Public Relations 


AMERICA’S IMAGE ABROAD. sy Donatp 
Branpon. The Commonweal. Sept. 18, 1959, 
pp. 517-519. A criticism of the deeds and 
philosophy of the U. S. Information Agency in 
attempting to create a favorable image of the 


U. S. abroad. 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR THE JU. S. By 
Kart E. Munpr. Public Relations Journal. 
July, 1959, pp. 6-10. U. S. Senator urges a 
central public relations department for U. S. 
government to create more favorable inter- 
national relations and to train people sent 
abroad so as to avoid unfortunate behaviour. 


MAKING CANADA CANADIAN. sy ALvin 
HAMILTON. Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. July 16, 1959, pp. 20-21. The Canadian 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources urges an integrated Canadian steel in- 
dustry and a “national” program to make one 
Canada out of two. He also discusses the 
impact of U. S. business on Canada and its 
economy and presents a brief policy guide 
for Americans operating in Canada. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN U. S.-CANADIAN RELATIONS. Public 
Relations Journal. Sept., 1959, pp. 32-34. A 
serious discussion of Canadian-U. S. relations 
and how they may be improved by the Direc- 
tur of Canadian Studies at the University of 
Rochester. 


U. S. BUSINESS IN CANADIAN GARB. 
Business Week. Aug. 8, 1959, pp. 50-56. A 
survey of the amount of U. S. business in 
Canada and of present attempts by U. S. 
companies to become more Canadian in ap- 
pearance and in fact. 


SIAMESE TRIPLETS. spy E. Grant MEADE. 
Public Relations Journal. July, 1959, pp. 18- 
20. Deputy Director of USIS in Thailand de- 
scribes organized and informal public relations 
as practiced in that country. 


Law 


TIMKEN CONVERTS FOREIGN SUBSID- 
IARIES TO BRANCHES TO CONTROL 
OPERATIONS, SATISFY COURTS. Business 
International, Oct. 2, 1959, pp. 1-2. A new 
chapter in the Timken anti-trust problems 
with some review of the 1951 court case. 


HOW TO INCORPORATE. sy E.C. Goutp. 
The Monetary Times. Sept., 1959, pp. 27-28. 
The necessary legal forms and requirements 
for incorporating in Canada. 


THE BRITISH YEARBOOK OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW, 1958. N. Y.: Oxford, 1959, 
480 p. $12.00. 


LIMITATION OF SHIPOWNERS’ LIABIL- 
ITY—-THE BRUSSELS CONVENTION OF 
1957. The Yale Law Journal. July, 1959, pp. 
1676-1722. A discussion of the liability of 
shipowners as interpreted in different nations. 
Many cases are cited, and an appendix con- 
tains the articles of the Brussels Convention 
of 1957 relating to the subject. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE AND IN- 
VESTMENT DISPUTES. sy Gerorce W. 
Haicur. The Arbitration Journal. Vol. 14, 
No. 2, 1959, pp. 73-82. A discussion, with 
many cases cited, of the methods of settling 
trade and investment disputes between Amer- 
icans and foreign governments or individuals. 
Summarized in this issue. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF AMERICAN AWARDS 
IN FRANCE. sy Donatp L. Hotuey. The 
Arbitration Journal. Vol. 14, No. 2, 1959, 
pp. 83-92. The legal background for the en- 
forcement of arbitral awards in favor of 
Americans in France is described as are the 
steps to be followed in seeking such enforce- 
ment. 


LEGAL SOURCES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. sy Atois BOHMER 
AND OTHERS. N. Y.: Praeger, 1959, 180 p. 
$6.00. A listing of books about laws and Jaws 
ot Czechoslovakia. Materials in Czech, Slovak, 
English, Germany, French and Russian are 
included. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH LAW 
OF CONTRACT AND OF AGENCY IN ITS 
RELATION TO CONTRACT. sy Wiit1AM 
R. Anson. N. Y.: Oxford, 1959, 666 p. $8.00 
lst edition. 


NEW LAWS FOR OLD: THE MOROCCAN 
CODES OF PERSONAL STATUS. sy 
Cuarues F. GALLEGHER. American Universi- 
ties Field Staff Letters, June 20, 1959, 11 p. 
Morocco is used as the chief example in this 
discussion of changes in Islamic law and prac- 
tice as regards the individual. 


ISLAMIC LAW IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
By J. N. D. ANpERSON. N. Y.: New York U. 
Press, 1959, 128 p. $2.75. An analysis of 
Moslem law and the changes it may face 
in the future. 


Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation & Banking 


TWENTY WAYS TO BORROW FUNDS 
FOR INVESTMENT ABROAD. Business In- 
ternational. July 17, 1959, pp. 1-2. A list of 
sources of dollars to be borrowed for use 
abroad. 


BUDGETARY PLANNING AND CONTROL. 
By J. R. Pern. The Accountant. I: Aug. 15, 
1959, pp. 54-57; II: Aug. 22, 1959, pp. 89- 
90. A study of budgetary practices in British 
industry, based on information on 30 com- 
panies. Summarized in this issue. 


INTRACOMPANY TRANSFER PRICING 
FOR FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES. Internation- 
al Trade Review. July, 1959, p. 10. Using 
Canada as his chief example, a Wharton pro- 
fessor discusses problems of pricing a product 
transferred from a U. S. parent corporation. 


ANALYSTS EXPLORE EUROPEAN IN- 
VESTMENTS. sy Frances Harr. Analyst’s 
Journal. July, 1959, pp. 13-19. A survey of 
the economies of the different countries and 
seme hints on investment opportunities. 


EUROPEAN EQUITIES FOR THE AMER- 
ICAN PENSION FUND. sy T. R. Limey. 
Analyst’s Journal, July, 1959, pp. 37-39. Tax 





information, monetary problems, government 
requirements and market mechanisms for in- 
vesting in European equities surveyed. In- 
cluded are figures on expectable returns. 


FOREIGN BANKERS IN LONDON. sy 
Avec. H. Smrrn. The Bankers’ Magazine. 
Aug., 1959, pp. 9-12. A survey of foreign 
banks in London and a discussion of the role 
they play. 


LOMBARD STREET BUILDS UP ITS RE- 
SISTANCE. The Banker. July-Aug., 1959, pp. 
450-460. A study of the London discount 
market during late 1958 and early 1959. 
Many statistics. 


CREDIT SINCE THE FREEING. The Bank- 
er. July-Aug., 1959, pp. 425-431. An analysis 
of credit trends since the ending of direct 
controls over bank lending in Britain and a 
study of what recent changes in lending and 
interest rates indicate. 


THE EFFECTS OF GREATER FREEDOM 
FOR BRITISH BANKS. sy W. T. C. Kine. 
South African Bankers’ Journal. Aug., 1959, 
pp. 183-186. The editor of The Banker of 
London discusses the changes in the behavior 
of banks and the public with the freeing of 
controls in Britain. 


FORWARD FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND 
INTEREST RATES. sy Roy Harrop. The 
Director. Aug., 1959, pp. 81-82. A discussion 
of the relationship between British and foreign 
(particularly U. S.) interest rates. 


CAPITAL GAINS TAX POLICIES OF 
OTHER COUNTRIES. The Exchange. July, 
1959, pp. 16-17. A listing of the taxes apply- 
ing to profits on the sale of stocks in several 
countries. 


TAX REVIEW: FOREIGN BUSINESS COR- 
PORATIONS. The Canadian Chartered Ac- 
countant. July, 1959, pp. 67-72. The third of 
a series covering non-residents investing in 
Cunada, this article explains dominion and 
provincial taxes applying to foreign business 
corporations. 


HOW UK TAX OFFICIALS VIEW EX- 
PORTS VIA BASE COMPANIES. Business 
International, July 3, 1959, pp. 1-2. A dis- 
cussion of how pricing of goods sold by a 
manufacturing unit in UK to a base company 
in another country will be viewed by tax 
officials. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE RUSSIAN TAX 
SYSTEM. sy J. Henny LANDMAN. Taxes. 
Aug., 1959, pp. 731-734. An attempt to put 
a realistic evaluation on taxes paid by Rus- 
sians in comparison with those paid by 
Americans. 


INDIAN INCOME, WEALTH AND EX- 
PENDITURE TAXES: INTEGRATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION. sy Ricwarp M. Ercner. 
National Tax Journal. Indian tax laws are de- 
scribed, and hypothetical cases are cited to 
show how much would be paid under certain 
circumstances. 
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A SHORT TERM MONEY MARKET IN 
AUSTRALIA. Quarterly Survey. July, 1959, 
pp. 4-6. A descripii:: of the development and 
workings of the short money market now 
operating in Australia. 


GETTING AN INTERNATIONAL DEPART- 
MENT INTO ORBIT. sy Prer F. TALentt. 
Burroughs Clearing House. Sept., 1959, pp. 
50-52+. Vice-president of First Western Bank 
and Trust Co. of San Francisco.gives a step- 
by-step history of how his bank organized 
and developed an international banking de- 
partment. 


FOREIGN INSURANCE, AN ASPECT FOR 
MANAGEMENT. sy M. RayMonp Garni- 
son, Jn. The National Insurance Buyer. Sept., 
1959, p. 8+. A discussion of new insurance 
needs arising for companies licensing or other- 
wise operating overseas, some of the prob- 
lems these companies face insurance-wise, 
and how best to meet them. 


GUIDE TO LIABILITY INSURANCE COV- 
ERAGE. sy C. Ivor Proverss. The Canadian 
Chartered Accountant. July, 1959, pp. 41-45. 
Various forms of liability insurance, such as 
workmen’s compensation, required in Canada 
are explained. 


CANADA: LIFE IN FORCE AT RECORD 
$36 BILLION. sy Lmuian Mitxtar. The 
Spectator. June, 1959, pp. 43+. A survey of 
Canadian insurance business at home and 
abroad. 


HEALTH PLANS NATIONALIZED. sy W. 
Dovcias Beiti. The Spectator. June, 1959, 
pr 42-43+. A discussion of the recent na- 
tionalization of Canada’s health insurance 
plans and what this means to private insur- 
ance companies and to the country. 


Economic Relations 
World Trade 


INTRODUCTION TO WORLD ECONOMY. 
sx A. J. Brown. N. Y.: Rinehart, 1959, 212 
p. $3.50. An easily understood di ion of 
hew economies develop, with several countries 
used as examples, and of the patterns of inter- 
national trade. The author is a professor at 
the U. of Leeds. 





ESSAYS IN WORLD ECONOMICS. sy Joun 
R. Hicxs. N. Y.: Oxford, 1959, 250 p. $4.20. 
Fourteen essays on world trade and the econ- 
omy of Britain in relation to it in the post 
war years and on the problems of under- 
developed countries. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY OF ECONOMICS 
AND TRAFFIC. sy Enicn Osst. Berlin 
(Germany): Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1959. 
587 p. DM 48. An economic geography of the 
world, including production and trading of 


specific products. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES. sy Paut V. Horn anv 
Henry Gomez. Englewood Cliffs (N.J.): 
Pientice-Hall, 1959, $10.00. 4th ed. A basic 
text on international trade, economics and 
marketing practices overseas. See p. 13. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE: THEORY, POL- 
ICY, PRACTICE. sy RoLanp L. KRAMER, 
Maurice Y. p’ARLIN, AND FRANKLIN R. 
Roor. Cincinnati (Ohio): South-Western, 
1959, 678 p. $7.25. A college level textbook. 


PURCHASE GUARANTEES AS A MEANS 
OF REDUCING INSTABILITY OF COM- 
MODITY EXPORT PROCEEDS OF UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. sy Emme 
Benoit. International Review for Social Sci- 
ences. (Zurich, Switzerland) Vol. XII, 1959, 
pp. 300-306. 


THE ROLE OF MIDDLEMAN TRANSAC- 
TIONS IN WORLD TRADE. sy Rosenrt M. 
LICHTENBERG. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 261 Madison Ave., N. Y. 1959, 
Piper, $1.50. (Occasional paper #64). 


THE BASES OF COMMONWEALTH 
TRADE. Barclay’s Bank Review. Aug., 1959, 
pp. 48-50. A discussion of the state of and 
future of Commonwealth trade. 


A STRANGE NEW PLAN FOR WORLD 
OIL. sy Gmsertr Burckx. Fortune. pp. 94- 
97+. An anaylsis of a scheme by oil leaders 
in Venezuela and the Middle East who pro- 
pose to regulate the international supply of 
oil. 


WORLD NICKEL SUPPLY. sy W. E. 
GREENING. The Magazine of Wall Street. 
Sept. 12, 1959, pp. 705-707+-. Present over- 
production of nickel discussed. 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND USE OF 
STEEL SCRAP. sy Norman J. G. Pounpns. 
Economic Geography. July, 1959, pp. 246- 
258. A discussion of the use of scrap in de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries and 
the effects the availability of scrap has on 
their economies. 


TRANSPORT COSTS AND COMPARATIVE 
ADVANTAGE. sy J. N. Woure. The Journal 
of Political Economy. Aug., 1959, pp. 392- 
397. A very technical discussion of the part 
played by transport costs in comparative ad- 
vantage. 


ARE EXPORTS SLIPPING? International 
Trade Review. July, 1959, p. 9. A summa- 
tion of the information received on 163 ques- 
tionnaires returned by exporters. The ques- 
tions concerned the companies’ 1959 export 
figures compared with those of 1958. 


COMPETITION IS RISING. sy BENJAMIN 
Farrness. Vital Speeches of the Day. Aug. 1, 
1959, pp. 616-618. The President of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute discusses 
the position of the U. S. steel industry in 
the world today. 
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HAS THE U. S. REALLY PRICED ITSELF 
OUT OF THE WORLD’S EXPORT MAR- 
KETS? sy Ricwarp G. Lurie. Export Trade. 
July 18, 1959, pp. 11-12. The editor of 
American Exporter believes that many ex- 
porters could do better with more effort. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE: IMPORTANCE 
TO UNITED STATES. sy Henny Kearns. 
Vital Speeches of the Day. Sept. 1, 1959, 
pr. 696-699. A discussion of the importance 
of foreign trade to the U. S. economy and 
some suggestions on how to keep up our 
trade levels. 


PROBLEMS IN LIVING NEXT DOOR TO 
A BIG NEIGHBOR. sy Kerru CaA.Lvarp. 
Pakistan Horizon. Mar., 1959, pp. 37-44. A 
Canadian discusses Canada’s present feelings 
toward the U. S. and the background helping 
to form them. 


NATURAL GAS AND CANADA-UNITED 
SIATES RELATIONS. sy Joun Davis. 
Canadian-American Committee (Sponsored 
by National Planning Association, U. S. A. 
and Private Planning Association of Canada) 
(1606 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washing- 
tor. 9) 1959, 32 p. paper, $1.00. Partly a 
description of natural gas resources and sale 
of Canadian gas in the U. S. and partly a 
discussion of problems which may arise. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC IMPACT ON 
CANADA, Paul H. Clyde and B. U. Ratch- 
ford, eds. Durham (N. C.) Duke U. Press, 
1959, 175 p. $4.50. A group of essays cov- 
ering such aspects of U. S. influence on the 
Canadian economy as agriculture, investment, 
and labor. See page 19. 


LANDMARKS OF TOMORROW: CAN- 
ADA’S POSITION IN THE WORLD ECON- 
OMY. sy N. R. Crump. Vital Speeches of 
the Day. Aug. 15, 1959, pp. 660-664. A dis- 
cussion of the Canadian economy and _ its 
place in the world. Mr. Crump is president 
cf the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


CANADA AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT. sy J. J. VorsTerMans. 
The Monetary Times. Aug., 1959, pp. 18-20. 
One of a series, this article discusses the 
European Common Market and what it means 
to Canada’s economy. 


EUROPE’S UNIFICATION AND CANADA’S 
TRADE. The Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science. Aug., 1959, pp. 249- 
258. An analysis of the probable effects of 
European economic union on Canada’s trade. 
Tables of statistics on Canada’s exports to 
E. E. C. and the proposed Free Trade Area 
are included. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN COMMUNITY: 
AN EXPLANATORY NOTE. sy STEPHEN S. 
GoopsPEED. Social Science. June, 1959, pp. 
144-148. The problems and opportunities of 
a Latin American common market discussed 
by a professor at U. of California (Santa 
Barbara). 





PROGRESS TOWARDS THE LATIN AMER- 
ICAN COMMON MARKET. Economic Bulle- 
tin for Latin America. Mar., 1959, pp. 1-12. 
A progress report. 


A REALISTIC APPROACH TO A COMMON 
MARKET FOR LATIN AMERICA. sy Enix 
I. Morton. The Magazine of Wall Street. 
July 4, 1959, pp. 445-447+. A survey of 
the contribution each country may make, the 
benefits and problems, and the role of the 
United States in the formation of a Latin 
American common market. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET AND 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. sy Davin ROcCKE- 
FELLER. (Chase Manhattan Bank, 9 Pine St., 
N. Y.) 17 p. Free. Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Chase Manhattan gives the back- 
giound of ECM and discusses the changes it 
wilt make in Europe’s and America’s business. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET AND 
AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE AND IN- 
VESTMENT. sy STANISLAW WELLIsz. The 
Journal of Business. July, 1959, pp. 244-257. 
Ar overall survey with many statistics on 
tariffs and other factors affecting U. S. trade 
with Common Market countries. 


COMMON MARKET’S SIGNIFICANCE TO 
THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. sy GerorcE 
W. Baty. Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. Aug. 6, 1959, p. 15+-. A statement before 
the Joint Economic Committee, Washington. 
An optimistic view of how ECM will aid 
rather than hinder U. S. exports. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET AND ITS 
MEANING TO THE UNITED STATES. 
N. Y.: McGraw-Hill, 152 p. $4.75. A state- 
ment on national policy by the Research and 
Policy Committee, Committee for Economic 
Development. A summary of what the Com- 
mon Market is and what problems it poses 
for the U. S. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET: THREAT 
OR OPPORTUNITY? sy Harortp H. Scarr. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. Sept. 3, 
1959, p. 1+. A discussion of how ECM 
affects U. S. business and a list of five basic 
ways U. §S. businessmen can do_ business 
abroad. 


THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNI- 
TY: AN OPPORTUNITY FOR U. S. BUSI- 
NESS. sy RAyMoop F. MIKESELL. Oregon 
Business Review. June, 1959, pp. 1-4. An 
optimistic view of the place of U. S. business 
in EEC, 


A SHARP SECOND LOOK AT THE EURO- 
PEAN COMMON MARKET. sy Erm I. 
Morton. The Magazine of Wall Street. July 
18, 1959, pp. 497-499. A discussion of what 
ECM means in terms of branch plants, effects 
ou import-export trade, and gold movements 
abroad. 


WHY IS EUROPE UNITING? Realites. 
Sept., 1959. Several articles covering the 
problems; the economic, political, intellectual 
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and spiritual forces at work; and the men and 
industries and transportation network avail- 
able to unite Europe. Maps and pictures. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE COMMON 
MARKET. sy E. Strauss. N. Y.: Rinehart, 
1959, 168 p. $3.50. A criticism of the Com- 
mon Market by a British economist. 


BRITAIN FACES EUROPE. sy Carnot E. 
BauMaN. Political Science Quarterly. Sept., 
1959, pp. 351-371. A discussidn of Britain’s 
connections with such European schemes as 
O.E.E.C., E.D.C., etc., and the effects of 
these connections on Britain and on Europe. 


THE SIX IN BUSINESS. The Economist. 
Aug. 8, 1959, pp. 333-334. A statement of 
British worry lest ECM become more cartel 
than free market. 


ECONOMIC DISINTEGRATION IN EU- 
ROPE. sy Acostino Soxpati. Foreign Af- 
airs. Oct., 1959, pp. 75-83. An analysis of the 
adverse effects E.E.C. is having on other 
nations in O.E.E.C. which are now excluded 
from the preferential customs union of “The 
Six.” 


ON THE “TRADE-DIVERSION” EFFECTS 
OF TRADE-PREFERENCE AREAS. sy 
Morvecnar E. Kreinin. The Journal of 
Political Economy. Aug., 1959, pp. 398-401. 
An analysis of the effects such areas as the 
European Common Market are having on 
countries outside their customs union. 


COMMON MARKET: ECONOMIC FOUN- 
DATION FOR A JU. S. OF EUROPE? sy 
Tuomas D. Casor. (Committee for Economic 
Development, 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22), 
1959, 28 p. paper. 50c. The president of 
Godfrey L. Cabot describes the Common 
Market and discusses its potentialities. 


LIBERALISING EUROPEAN TRADE. sy 
GunnNAR LANGE. European-Atlantic Review. 
Summer, 1959, pp. 3-6. The Swedish Min- 
ister of Foreign Commerce discusses the plan 
for a Free Trade Association in Europe, 
particularly from the Swedish point of view. 


TASK IN EUROPE NOW. sy Jonn Ep- 
warps. European-Atlantic Review. Spring, 
1959, pp. 5-7. A discussion of the meaning 
of the failure of the European Free Trade 
Area and a plan for other cooperative en- 
deovors to unite Europe economically. 


TWO MASS MARKETS IN EUROPE LOOM 
AS FREE TRADE AREA IS MAPPED. 
Business International. July 24, 1959, pp. 1-3. 
Little Free Trade Area and EEC discussed. 
Included is a chart of 1958 statistics cover- 
ing trade among EEC and LFTA nations. 


ANOTHER NEW MARKET LINEUP. Busi- 
ness Week. July 25, 1959, pp. 43-44. A dis- 
cussion of the formation of the Little Free 
Trade Area in Europe, of its meaning for 
the rest of Europe, and of the chances that 
it will eventually be united with ECM. 


THE DOLLAR EXPORTS COUNCIL. sy 
Lorp Rootes. Board of Trade Journal. May 
5, 1959, pp. 1125-1127. A description of 
the purposes and accomplishments of the 
Dollar Exports Council, a group promoting 
British exports to Canada, the U. S. and 
Latin America. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT OFFERS 
GOOD PROSPECTS FOR INCREASED 
TRADE. Board of Trade Journal. May 20, 
1959, pp. 1241-1242. A listing of what 
products are traded between U. K. and 
U.S.S.R. 


QUANTITATIVE EFFECT OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES ECONOMY ON JAPAN’S FOR- 
EIGN TRADE BETWEEN 1950 and 1956. 
BY Kyouer Sasaki. The Review of Economics 
and Statistics. Aug., 1959, pp. 320-324. An 
attempt to analyze the relationship between 
the ups and downs of the U. S. economy and 
the Japanese economy. 


WESTERN JAPAN AND BRITISH TRADE. 
Board of Trade Journal. May 8, 1959, pp. 
1097-1100+-. A survey of the economy of 
western Japan and the potential market there. 


Investment 


THE INTERNATIONAL FLOW OF PRI- 
VATE CAPITAL, 1956-1958. The United 
Nations. (Sales No.: 59(.II.D. 2) Columbia 
U. Press, 1959, 107 p. paper. 75c. A survey 
of private capital movements, direct invest- 
ments, portfolio investments, medium and 
short term capital, and of recent government 
measures relating to foreign investments. The 
survey covers many countries. 


CHANGES IN KEY FACTORS IN FOREIGN 
EQUITY INVESTMENT. sy Tuomas T. 
Murpuy. Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. Aug. 27, 1959, p. 1+. A discussion of 
present investment conditions in world mar- 
kets and suggestions of how to take advantage 
of them. 


INVESTMENTS INTERNATIONAL: A 
SYMPOSIUM ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT FOR COMPETI- 
TIVE PURPOSES. Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Cornell U. (Ithaca, N. Y.) 1959, 85 p. 
A group of speeches and panel discussions 
covering opportunities and limitations in for- 
eign investment and the effect of foreign 
investment on the national economy. 


INVESTMENT IN LATIN AMERICA. sy 
Pepro C. M. TerIcHERT. Business Topics. 
Summer, 1959, pp. 42-44. A survey of recent 
investment by foreigners in Latin America. 
Scme predictions of which countries wil be 
the most promising places for investment are 
made. 


UNITED STATES INVESTS IN THE COM- 
MON MARKET. sy L. H. AusmMan. Foreign 
Trade. Aug. 1, 1959, pp. 20-21. A survey of 
U. S. investments in the Common Market. 
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Figures ‘are given for all countries, and a 
more complete discussion on investment in 
Belgium is included. A list of factors con- 
sidered before investment is included. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ABROAD— 
THREAT OR OPPORTUNITY? Committee 
for a National Trade Policy (1025 Con- 
necticut Ave. NW, Washington 6) July, 
1959, 19 p. The question of whether U. S. 
public or private investment abroad will build 
up injurious competition at home or abroad 
ot will, instead, by strengthening other econ- 
omies stimulate larger markets is discussed 
ac length. Many statistics are used to show 
historical trends. 


Foreign Policy 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 1941. 
Vol. 8. (Cat. No. §1.1:941/v.8) Washing- 
ton (25): U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1959, 998 p. $4.25. Diplomatic correspond- 
ence between the United Kingdom, Canada, 
India, Ireland, Afghanistan, Syria and Leb- 
anon, and Turkey. 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS. Noble Frankland, ed. N. Y.: Oxford, 
1959, 794 p. $13.45. 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1953- 
1955, Vol. VIII. sy Donatp C. Masters. 
N. Y.: Oxford, 1959, 230 p. $3.95. One of 
a series, this deals with Canada’s relations 
with the rest of the world and particularly 
the U. S. 


UNDERSTANDING FOREIGN POLICY. sy 
Saut K. Papover. (Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 E. 88th St., N. Y.) 27 p. paper. 
$2.95. 


A GUIDE TO UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
POLICY. sy Gerarp J. MANGONE, Syracuse 
U. Press, (Syracuse, N. Y.) 1959, 48 p., 
paper, $1.50. 


Economic Development 
and Aid 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE OUR FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC POLICY? sy Watrer H. Dra- 
mMoND. Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
July 9, 1959, p. 3+. The editor of McGraw- 
Hill’s ‘“‘American Letter” discusses ten facets 
of U. S. foreign economic policy which he 
feels must be changed. 


REFLECTIONS ON AMERICAN ECONOM- 
I; POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST. sy 
A. J. Meyer. Middle Eastern Affairs. June- 
July, 1959, pp. 233-237. A brief analysis of 
what U. S. is doing in the Middle East and 
a longer dissertation on what should be done. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN U. S. FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC POLICY. sy Ricuarp N. Garp- 
NER. (Foreign Policy Assn., 845 E. 46th 
St., N. Y.) 1959, 77 p. paper. 35c. 


TIME FOR U.S.A. TO HUSBAND ITS 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH. sy Pavut Envzic. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. July 23, 
1959, p. 15. The author suggests that the 
U. S. need no longer aid Europe and must, 
for the sake of the Free World’s defence, put 
its own house in good economic order. 


AMERICAN POLICY AND THE FREE 
WORLD ECONOMY. sy BerrTraAND DE 
JouvENAL, Orbis. Spring, 1959, pp. 63-74. 
An analysis of American efforts at cutting 
inflation and how they have affected the free 
world, 


THE MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL REV- 
OLUTION OF OUR TIME. sy Farrz 
STERNBERG. N. Y.: Praeger, 1959, 360 p., 
$5.75. The first part of this book is about 
the dangers and potentialities of today’s mili- 
tary trends. The second part is about the 
irdustrial revolution which has begun to 
change the social make up of the world. 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT PRODUC- 
TION IN NATIONAL INCOME. sy Jutrvs 
Wy er. Social Research. Summer, 1959, pp. 
207-235. The ways in which government 
product is reported in national income in 
several countries is described. 


CULTURAL AND PERSONAL OBSTACLES 
TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
LESS DEVELOPED AREAS. sy Pamir M. 
Hauser. Human Organization. Summer, 1959, 
pp. 78-85. An analysis of people in under- 
developed countries and the influence their 
characteristics have on the development of 
their areas. 


THE ECONOMICS OF UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED AREAS. sy Artrnur HAZELWoop. 
N. Y.: Oxford, 1959, 170 p. paper $1.40. 


FINANCING ECONOMIC GROWTH IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. sy 
Mustara Atr Kuan. Pakistan Horizon. June, 
1959, pp. 180-135. The economic problems 
of underdeveloped countries are discussed. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
AND ADMINISTRATION. by The Presi- 
dent’s Committee to Study the United States 
Military Assistance Program. (708 Jackson 
Place NW, Washington 25) July, 1959, 71 p. 
An overall survey of economic assistance 
given by the U. S. government, mostly to 
underdeveloped countries and many recom- 
mendations for what government and private 
industry can do. 


THE CHALLENGE OF INTERNATIONAL 
POVERTY. sy Evucene R. Brack. Business 
Topics. Summer, 1959, pp. 17-23. The presi- 
dent of the World Bank discusses the func- 
tions and accomplishments of his institution 
and uses India as the main example of how 
a poor country can improve itself with out- 
side aid, 
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OPERATION BREAKTHROUGH. sy Pavut 
G. HorrMan. Foreign Affairs. Oct., 1959, 
pp. 31-45. The Managing Director of the 
United Nations Special Fund reviews the 
history of aid to less developed areas and 
discusses what must be done in the 1960’s 
and how it can be accomplished. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION AND THE UNITED NATIONS. sy R. 
IstaM. N. Y.: Gregory Lounz, 1959, 129 p., 
paper. $3.00. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR’ ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. sy A. E. Mez- 
ERIK. International Review Service (United 
Nations, N. Y.) 1959, 49 p., paper, $2.50. 


“GILDED MISSILES:” REFLECTIONS ON 
THE POLITICS OF FOREIGN AID. sy 
Joun D. Montcomenry. Far Eastern Survey. 
June, 1959, pp. 81-89. A thoughtful discus- 
sion of many aspects of the problem. 


THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS AND 
THE U. S. ECONOMY. sy RaymMonp F., 
MIKESELL. Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. Aug. 27, 1959, p. 18+. A professor at 
the U. of Oregon discusses what effect devel- 
opment of now underdeveloped areas will 
have on the U. S. and suggests the best ways 
fcr the U. S. to go about encouraging devel- 
opment. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND GOV- 
ERNMENT POLICY. sy Gruserre Uco Part. 
Review of the Economic Conditions in Italy. 
July, 1959, pp. 379-395. The Rector of Rome 
U. discusses the parts governments play, and 
can play, in the development of their coun- 
tries and other countries. 


DILEMMAS OF PUBLIC CONTROL IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. sy 
Joun M. Hunter. Business Topics. Summer, 
1959, pp. 51-58. The problems facing the 
governments of underdeveloped countries as 
to whether to attempt control over monopo- 
listic industries or retailers and how to do 
se if it seems wise. 


THE FAVORED STATUS OF THE STATE 
ENTREPRENEUR IN ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS. sy Louis Mark, Jr. 
E. Devel. t and Cultural Change. 
July, 1959, pp. “422- 430. The author feels 
that government agencies have a better chance 
of being granted economic assistance than 
private companies even though, in his view, 
this is not necessarily the most wise and 
economic choice. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ASPECTS OF A TECHNICAL AS- 
SiSTANCE PROJECT. sy Joun M. Hunter. 
Economic Development and Cultural Change. 
July, 1959, pp. 445-451. A discussion of the 
administrative problems in a relationship be- 
tween a U. S. and a foreign university 
faculty. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND PRODUCTIV- 
ITY. (Bulletin #2) UN Publ. Sales No.: 
59.11.B.I. (International Publications Service, 
507 5th Ave., N. Y. 17) 1959, 69 p. 70c. 
Articles included are on industry in under- 
developed countries, industrial enterprises in 
Japan, — industries, labor aspects of 

i leadership in under- 
developed euahian, and industrialization and 
economic development. 





THE ROLE OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 
IN AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT. sy ARNOLD 
Rivkin. International Journal. Summer, 1959, 
pp. 157-167. The problems of the emerging 
African states and the part external assist- 
ance can play and is playing in solving them. 


POPULATION CHANGES AND ECONOM- 
IC DEVELOPMENT. sy NATHAN ROSEN- 
BERG. Orbis. Summer, 1959, pp. 208-224. 
An attempt to relate population growth to 
economic growth, especially in underdevel- 
oped areas. 


ENTERPRISE IN IRAN. sy Davp E. 
LuienTHAL. Foreign Affairs. Oct., 1959, pp. 
132-139. A case study of the work of a pri- 
vate company, in cooperation with the Iranian 
government in irrigating and developing the 
Khuzestan region. 


JOGJAKARTA — ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT IN AN INDONESIAN STATE. sy 
D W. Fryer. E ic Develop t and 
Cultural Change. July, 1959, pp. 452-464. 
Through a thorough description of economic 
development of one Indonesian state, the 
avthor points up the progress and problems 
of all Indonesia. 





Trade Restrictions 


OUR BIGGEST ECONOMIC PROBLEM IS 
FLEXIBLE RESOURCE SHIFT. sy Rosear 
E Baupwiyn. Commercial and_ Financial 
Chronicle. July 23, 1959, p. 9. A statement 
before the Joint Economic Committee, Wash- 
ington, June, 1959, by a U. of California 
(Los Angeles) professor. The emphasis is on 
reducing protective and restrictive measures 
thus forcing resources out of inefficient in- 
dustries. 


IMPORT QUOTAS: A SHORT SIGHTED 
POLICY. sy Hucu G. J. Arrxin. The Atlan- 
tic. Sept., 1959, pp. 62-64. A discussion of 
the problems for our economy and _inter- 
national relations resulting from restrictions 
on imports, especially of such raw materials 
as zine and oil. 


BETTER TIMES AHEAD. sy Lawrence A. 
Armor. Barron’s. Aug. 17, 1959, p. 3+. The 
story of tariffs and their effect on U. S. and 
Swiss watchmakers, of the branching out of 
U. S. watch manufacturers into other lines, 
and of competition between jeweled and 
pin-lever watches. 
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CANADA AND ECONOMIC UNION. sy 
Roy A. Mattuews. International Journal. 
Summer, 1959, pp. 190-201. A serious dis- 
cussion of Canada’s trade and protectionist 
policies, vis a vis the U. S. and the rest of 
‘the world. Some possible changes, including 
joining EEC, are analyzed. 


ARGENTINA ALTERS TRADE CONTROLS. 
By C. S. Bisserr. Foreign Trade. July 4, 
1959, pp. 27-30. A detailed listing of changes 
made in May, 1959, of Argentina’s import 
controls. 


WHY MANY U. S. EXPORTS MAY RUN 
INTO HIGH EEC TARIFFS. Business Inter- 
national. Aug. 14, 1959, pp. 1-8. A list of 
products in which some Common Market 
countries are demanding high protection and 
an analysis of the effect these restrictions 
may have in and outside the bloc 


HOW NATIONAL TARIFFS IN LITTLE 
FOREIGN TRADE AREA WILL AFFECT 
U. S. ND OTHER EXPORTERS. Business 
International, Sept. 11, 1959, pp. 1-2. 


Monetary Affairs 


GOVERNMENT V. PRIVATE LENDING. 
BY SAMUEL C. Waucn. Banking. Sept., 1959, 
pp. 60-61+. The president of Export-Import 
Bank of Washington comments on a statement 
about Federal Government lending at home 
and abroad which is included with his 
article. He also describes the work of the 
Export-Import Bank. 


INTEREST RATES IN LEADING COUN- 
TRIES. Federal Reserve Bulletin. July, 1959, 
pp. 687-692. Interest rates in Canada, the 
U. S. and Western European countries are 
surveyed. 


INTERNATIONAL RECONCILIATION OF 
EXPANSION SANS INFLATION. sy Derick 
H Amory. Commercial and_ Financial 
Chronicle. July 9, 1959, pp. 6-7. British 
Chancellor of the Exchecquer discusses rea- 
scns for world economic recovery and fore- 
sees problems and solutions in the future. 


EXPERIENCE IN COMBATING INFLA- 
TION ABROAD. sy BENyAMiINn C. ROBERTS. 
Business Record. July, 1959, pp. 330-332. 
Views of a British economist on how suc- 
cessful delaying actions have been in slowing 
inflation in industrial nations. 


GOLD AND INTERNATIONAL LIQUID- 
ITY. Monthly Review. (Bank of Nova Scotia) 
July, 1959, pp. 1-4. World gold problems, 
especially those of the U. S. 


THE FOREIGN PAYMENTS DEFICIT. 
Business in Brief. July-Aug., 1959. An anal- 
ysis of the U. S. monetary position and some 
indication of future trends. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE DOLLAR. In- 
ternational Management Digest. Aug., 1959, 
pp. 11-18. A discussion of the dollar’s posi- 
tion in the international economy. 





THE DOLLAR. The Economist. Aug. 8, 
1959, pp. 359-361. A discussion of the dollar 
scare, 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE U. S. RESULT- 
ING FROM GOLD OUTFLOW. ny Cuantzs 
P. KINDLEBERGER. C. cial and Financial 
Chronicle. July 16, 1959, p. 1+. A Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology economist 
shows that much of the present weakness of 
the dollar is self-correcting. He suggests 
changes in business and government policies 
to improve the dollar position. 


NO LONGER CAN WE DISREGARD OUR 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. sy WILson 
Scumipr. Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. July 16, 1959, p. 12. George Washing- 
ton U. professor, in a statement before the 
Joint Economic Committee, Washington, 
June, 1959, di the seri of the 
U. S. balance of payments position. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS INCREASE 
STERLING’S VULNERABILITY. sy Pavut 
Erzic. Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. Aug. 27, 1959, p. 9. An analysis of the 
effects of American investment on the British 
economy. 


MONETARY DEVELOPMENTS IN LATIN 
AMERICA IN 1958. Commercio Exterior de 
Mexico, July, 1959, pp. 6-7. A report on 
balance of payments, unemployment and in- 
flation. The material is taken from a report 
published in June, 1959 by the Center for 
Latin American Studies in Mexico City. 








Communist Economic 
Relations 


RESOLVING THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
DEADLOCK. The Annals. (Am. Acad. of 
Pol. and Soc. Sciences) July, 1959, pp. 1- 
140. Several articles by leading scholars in 
the field. Included are “Soviet Foreign Trade 
Channels” by Vladimir S. Alkhimov; and 
“The Soviet-American Antagonism: How 
Will It End?” by Louis Fischer. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT IN EASTERN EUROPE AND 
THE SOVIET UNION. Economic Bulletin for 
Europe. June, 1959, pp. 39-76. Many figures 
are included in this UN survey. 


PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE: AN ANAL- 
YSIS OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY. sy 
WuapysLtaw W. Kutsxr. N.Y.: Regnery, 
1959, 700 p. $12.50. A former Polish diplo- 
mat, now professor at Syracuse U., uses 41 
years of documents to show that the main aim 
of Soviet policy is, and has been, to sub- 
jugate the West. 


SOVIET FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY. 
By Ropert L. ALLEN. Washington; Public 
Affairs Press, 1959. An appraisal of world 
trade. competition between the U. S. and 
U. S. S. R. is made, and particular attention 
is paid to Russia’s trade and aid program in 
underdeveloped areas. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF NATIONS AND EM- 
PIRES. sy REINHOLD Niesumr. N. Y.: Scrib- 
ner, 1959, 317 p., $5.00. An examination of 
the differences between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
in economic structure and political philosophy 
and of the conflicts these differences cause. 


RUSSIAN TRADE: TALK AND PRACTICE. 
Business Week. Sept. 12, 1959, pp. 39-41. 
A survey of Russian-U.S. trade and of Rus- 
sian-Western European trade as of today 
with some looks to the future. 


THE THIRD WORLD WAR. sy Harry 
WE ttTon. N.Y.: Philosophical Library, 1959, 
330 p., $6.00. A discussion of the Soviet 
economic threat. 


THE COMMUNIST WORLD AS CUSTOM- 
ER AND COMPETITOR. Business Interna- 
tional (200 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3) July, 1959, 
80 p. Paper. $36.00. An analysis of the 
Soviet economy including the seven year plan, 
industry, housing, consumer goods, agricul- 
ture, and foreign trade. Material is included 
on Soviet foreign aid. Appendix listing trad- 
ing agencies in Russia and New York and the 
products they deal in. See p. 37. 


THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE TO 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. sy Crarence B. 
RANDALL. Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
1959, 203 p. $3.50. A discussion of the 
problems of the U.S. and U.S. business in 
meeting the Communist challenge to capital- 
ism and our way of life and an expression 
of hope that the problems can be solved if 
American businessmen face them with good 
sense, 


WHAT THE COMMUNIST OFFENSIVE 
MEANS TO AMERICAN BUSINESS. Inter- 
national Relations Dept., Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, (1615 H St. 
NW, Washington 6) 1959, 20 p., Free. Both 
the implications of the communist economic 
offensive and counteractions which may be 
made by private individuals and_ business 
enterprises are discussed. 


SOVIET INFLUENCE IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA. sy Ropert L. ALuen. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1959. The rise in eco- 
nomic relations between the Soviet Union and 
countries south of the Rio Grande are dis- 
cussed, 


THE UNEASY ALLIANCE. sy Maurice 
ScHuMANN. Realites. July, 1959, pp. 11-14+-. 
President of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
ot the French National Assembly discusses 
the question of how long the Soviet-Red 
China alliance can last. 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC’ STRATEGY: 
THE RISE OF MAINLAND CHINA. psy A. 
Doak Barnett. National Planning Associa- 
tion (1606 New Hampshire Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington 9) 1959, 120 p. paper. $2.50. A 
study of China’s foreign aid program and of 
Chinese trade practices. Summarized in this 
issue. 


THE ECONOMICS OF PEACEFUL CO- 
EXISTENCE. Washington: National Planning 
Assn., 1959. Vol. 1: “Communist Economic 
Strategy: The Role of East-Central Europe,” 
by Jan Wslzlaki, 132 p., $3.00; Vol. 2: 
“Japan, China, and the West,” by H. Michael 
Sapir, 79 p., $2.00. 


THE CONTINUING STRUGGLE. sy Ricu- 
ARD L. WALKER. N. Y.: Athene, 1959. 155 p. 
$3.00. An analysis of Communist China’s 
struggle to unite China and control the rest 
of Asia. 


JAPAN AND COMMUNIST CHINA. sy 
SHao CHuan LENG. N.Y.: Inst. of Pacific 
Relations. 172 p. $3.25. A study of the rela- 
tions between Japan and China since 1949, 


Background 


General 


THE FORTUNE DIRECTORY. Fortune. I: 
The 500 Largest U. §. Corporations. July, 
1959, pp. 125-144; II: The 100 Largest For- 
eign Industrial Companies, and the 50 Larg- 
est U. S. Commercial Banks, Life-Insurance, 
Merchandising, Transportation and Utility 
Companies. August, 1959, pp. 123-132. In- 
cluded is information on location, products, 
sales, assets, net profits, and employees. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SO- 
CIOLOGY. (V. 7) Prepared by the Inter- 
national Committee for Social Sciences and 
the International Sociological Association. 
(Columbia U. Press, N. Y. 27 and UNESCO 
Publications, 801 Third Ave., N. Y.) 1959. 
270 p. Paper. $5.00. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEARBOOK. S. H. 
Steinberg, ed. N. Y.: St. Martin’s Press, 1959, 
1673 p. $9.50. The 96th annual edition. A 
handbook of facts and figures on each coun- 
try of the world, including such data as 
rulers, finance and trade, money and bank- 
ing, political systems, communications, etc. 
The larger countries are divided into states 
for more detailed information. 


GROWTH PATTERNS IN INDUSTRY: 
U.S.A. vs U.S.S.R. spy Hersert J. Wern- 
BERGER. Business Record. Aug., 1959, pp. 
372-379. Six industries—steel, coal, petro- 
leum, electric power, cement and copper— 
aie analyzed to show comparative growth 
patterns in the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. since 
1870. Growth curves are shown on graphs 
and explained at some length. 


CAN THE WORLD FEED ITSELF? sy 
B. R. Sen. The Rotarian. Aug., 1959, pp. 
10-12+. The Director General of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the UN 
evaluates the world’s food production prob- 
lems and suggests some solutions. 
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EXPLODING POPULATION: INTERNA- 
TIONAL AND REGIONAL ASPECTS. sy 
Pure M. Hauser. Social Science. June, 
1959, pp. 123-138. Many figures are given 
to show the great problems produced around 
the world by rapid population expansion. 
Future trends are predicted and solutions 
offered. 


POPULATION AND FOOD: PRECARIOUS 
BALANCE. sy Murray R. Benepicr. For- 
eign Policy Bulletin. Aug. 1, 1959, pp. 178- 
175. A study of the problems of how to 
feed the world’s expanding population. 


THE RACE BETWEEN PEOPLE AND RE- 
SOURCES. Population Bulletin. Part I: In the 
ECAFE Region. Aug., 1959, pp. 81-94. A 
statement of the problem and recommenda- 
tions of some solutions. 


TRIBALISM: THE EXPLOSIVE FORCE 
CHALLENGING WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION. sy Rosert A. Smit II. Western 
World, Aug., 1959, pp. 37-40. Publications 
officer with U. S. Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency discusses the nature of tribalism in 
the U. S. and abroad and advocates an under- 
standing of it as necessary to prevent the 
Middle East from going Communist. 


THE ECONOMY, LIBERTY AND THE 
STATE. sy Carvin B. Hoover. N. Y.: Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1959, 445 p. $5.00. 
The economic systems of Russia, Nazi Ger- 
many, the U. S. and Western Europe are 
analyzed, particularly in reference to their 
ability to survive and encourage human free- 
dom. 


Western Hemisphere 


CANADA IN THE WORLD ECONOMY. sy 
Joun A. Stoveit. Cambridge (Mass.): Hare 
vard, 1959. $7.50. An analysis. 


BUSINESS: A MAJOR INDUSTRIAL REV- 
CLUTION. sy R. - Bamwen. Saturday 
Night. Aug. 29, 1959, pp. 19-28. A survey, 
with many statistics, of Canada’s industrial 
growth since 1939. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY: THE CANADIAN EXPERIENCE. 
By Lioyp D. Muso.tr. Cambridge (Mass.): 
Harvard, 1959, 186 p. $4.00. A description 
of the makeup of public corporations in 
Canada and the ways in which they are 
held accountable to the government and 
people. 


BUSINESS RECOVERY AND THE INFLA- 
TION PROBLEM IN CANADA. sy J. Dove- 
Las Grsson. Commercial and _ Financial 
Chronicle. Sept. 8, 1959, pp. 10-11. The 
General Manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
analyzes Canadian inflation and recommends 
actions on the part of government and citi- 
zens to combat it. 


CANADA’S IMPRESSIVE RECOVERY. sy 
BaRBARA HENNEBERRY. Business Record. 
Aug., 1959, pp. 862-370. A quarterly report 
covering material through mid-1959. 


HOW MUCH REAL SOVEREIGNTY WILL 
THERE BE IN CANADA? sy Joun Davis. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. July 23, 
1959, p. 7+. The director of research of the 
British Columbia Electric Company discusses 
problems and disadvantages to Canada in 
heavy U. S. investment there and also points 
out the advantages to Canada. 


UNEMPLOYMENT — INFLATION AND 
BUDGET. by J. J. VornstermMans. The Mone- 
tary Times. July, 1959, pp. 20-21+. First of 
a series on economic problems facing Canada 
today. 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION IN 
CANADA. By J. J. Vonstrermans. The Mon- 
etary Times. September, 1959, pp. 24-26. 
A backgrond article. 


UNGAVA-LABRADOR: A NEW FRON- 
TIER. Monthly Review. (Bank of Nova 
Scotia) June, 1959, pp. 1-4. An analysis of 
the economic potential of Ungava-Labrador. 
A map of the mineral resources is included. 


A SYMPATHETIC AND UNDERSTANDING 
REVIEW OF LATIN AMERICAN PROB- 
LEMS. Export Trade. July 20, 1959, pp. 7+. 
Excerpts from a speech by J. Peter Grace, 
president of W. R. Grace & Co. 


COFFEE IN LATIN AMERICA: THE PRO- 
DUCERS’ PROBLEM. Economic Bulletin for 
Latin America. Mar., 1959, pp. 32-44. 


ARGENTINA. Rundt’s Market Reports. July 
15, 1959, 27 p. An over-all economic survey, 
including reports on new industry. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF ARGENTINA. Eco- 
nomic Bulletin for Latin America. Mar., 1959, 
pp. 13-24. Many statistics are included in 
this UN survey. 


ARGENTINA TESTED BY ECONOMIC 
REALITIES. sy Juan pe Onts. Foreign Pol- 
icy Bulletin. July 15, 1959, pp. 161-162+. 
An anaylsis of Argentina’s present economic 
problems. 


BELT-TIGHTENING ON THE PAMPAS. 
Business Week. Aug. 8, 1959, pp. 81-84. A 
report on Argentina’s austerity program. 


BRAZIL LAVISHES MONEY, HOPES ON 
DREAM CITY. Business Week. Sept. 12, 
1959, pp. 182-136. A description of Brazil’s 
new capital serves as a take off point for a 
discussion of the economic problems of the 
country. 


CHILE. Rundt’s Market Reports. Aug. 5, 
1959, 24 p. An up-to-date economic and 
political survey. 


CASTRO: POLITICAL FIREWORKS BUT 
CLEAR ECONOMIC’ GOALS. _ Business 
Week. Aug. 1, 1959, pp. 70-74. An analysis 
of what Castro hopes to accomplish econom- 
ically and what his chances are of doing so. 
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CUBA: ISLAND OF PARADOX. sy R. 
Hart Puiuirs. N. Y.: McDowell, Obolensky, 
1959, $4.95. A history of modern Cuba with 
a discussion of what the future may bring by 
the N. Y. Times correspondent. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO CUBAN BUSI- 
NESS? sy FREEMAN LINCOLN. Fortune. 
Sept., 1959, pp. 110-113+. An analysis of 
the serious economic straits of Cuba since 
the Castro take-over. 


ECUADOR—AN ECONOMIC STUDY. In- 
ternational Trade Review. Aug., 1959, pp. 14- 
15. One of a series. Many useful facts and 
figures. 


’ THE ECONOMICS OF FEDERATION. sy 
D. J. M. Morcan. The Times British Colonies 
Review. Third Quarter, 1959, p. 19. A survey 
of the economic development of the Federa- 
tion of the West Indies, the problems and 
the chances of solving them. 


HONDURAS: A PROBLEM IN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. sy Vincent CHECCI AND 
oTHERS. (Twentieth Century Fund, 41 E. 
70th St., N. Y.) 172 p. paper. $2.50. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT IN TRANSI- 
TION. sy Ropert E. Scorr. Urbana: U. of 
Illinois Press, 1959, 300 p. $5.75. A com- 
plete description of how the Mexican political 
system and government have developed from 
the Revolution through spring of 1959. Much 
background on the people and economy is 
also included. 


HIGHWAYS AND MOTOR VEHICLES— 
MEXICO AND THE U.S.A. COMPARED. 
Review of the Economic Situation of Mexico. 
June, 1959, pp. 6-11. A comparative survey, 
covering both dirt and paved roads and all 
kinds of motor vehicles. 


MEXICO’S COMMUNAL FARMERS, AND 
THEIR INCOME. Review of the Economic 
Situation of Mexico. May, 1959, pp. 5-12. 
A state by state listing of the average real 
income of communal farmers. 


IS IT SAFE TO INVEST IN MEXICO? sy 
Cart D. Ross. Analyst’s Journal. August, 
1959, pp. 67-70. An optimistic report. Stocks 
and bonds as well as real estate are surveyed. 
Advice on how to go about investing is in- 
cluded. The author is president of Industrias 
y Inversiones, Alba, S.A. de C.V., a Mexico 
City investment firm. 


HOW COMMUNAL ARE THE COMMUNI- 
TIES? sy Ricnwarp W. Patcnu. American 
Universities Field Staff Letter. June 12, 1959, 
18 p. A discussion of the status of Peruvian 
rural Indians and an attempt to analyze the 
effects of their status on the economy of Peru. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF PERU. Eco- 
nemic Bulletin for Latin America. Mar., 1959, 
pp. 25-31. A United Nations report. 


CLEANING UP AFTER A _ DICTATOR. 
Business Week. Aug. 29, 1959, pp. 67-72. 
A survey of industrial and agrarian reforms 
underway and proposed in Venezuela and the 
effect they have on foreign investment. 


Europe 


ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY IN EUROPE. 
By Louis H. Wurreneap. Analyst’s Journal. 
July, 1959, pp. 41-46. English, German, and 
Dutch electronics industries surveyed. 


THE EUROPEAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 
BY RicHarp P. Winoiscn. Analyst’s Journal. 
Aug., 1959, pp. 25-33. A general industry 
survey and short studies of the operations of 
U.S. chemical industries in Europe and of 
European producers. 


THE ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF 
AUTOMATION IN EUROPE. (U.N. Publica- 
tion Sales No. 59. II E/Min. 8) Columbia U. 
Press (N. Y. 27) 1959, paper, 50c. A col- 
lection of papers. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN EUROPE. Economic Bulletin for Europe. 
June, 1959, pp. 1-38. A United Nations sur- 
vey. 


INTERFIRM COMPARISON IN THE 
WHOLESALE SHOE TRADE. sy A. VLER- 
1cK. Productivity and Measurement Review. 
May, 1959, pp. 20-24. A professor at the 
U. of Ghent reports on an interfirm com- 
parison in the Belgian shoe industry. Examples 
of figures obtained are given but overall 
results of the survey are not. 


THE STATE OF FOREIGN TRADE. sy 
Jens Orro Krac. Danish Foreign Office 
Journal. Mar., 1959, pp. 25-27. A survey by 
the Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Danish exports and some comment on Den- 
mark’s relationship with the Common Market. 


EXPANDING INDUSTRIAL EXPORTS. sy 
Aace L. Ryrrer. Danish Foreign Office 
Journal. Mar., 1959, pp. 39-41. A survey of 
the amounts and kinds of Danish industrial 
exports, by the chairman of the Federation 
of Danish Industries. 


FRANCE’S ECONOMIC REHABILITATION. 
Barclay’s Bank Review. Aug., 1959, pp. 45- 
47. A description of economic reforms in 
France and some analysis of how long they 
may endure. 


NEW INVESTMENT INCENTIVES IN 
FRANCE. France Actuelle. Aug. 1, 1959, pp. 
1-2. A listing of various benefits in investing 
in France and of special incentives offered by 
the French government to attract foreign 
investment. 


FRANCE: EUROPE’S MELTING POT. 
Realites. Aug., 1959, pp. 16-20+. A survey 
of France’s large immigrant population and 
how they live and adjust to their new coun- 
ty. 
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“NOUS SOMMES DIX A TABLE.” Realites. 
July, 1959, pp. 44-55. A case study, with 
many pictures, of how a large middle class 
family in suburban Paris lives. 


PRODUCTIVITY MEASUREMENT IN THE 
FRENCH PAPER AND BOARD INDUSTRY. 
By M. Tissier. Productivity Measurement Re- 
view. May, 1959, pp. 5-19. Many figures are 
given on productivity in the French paper 
and board industry. 


KING KRUPP. Realites. Aug., 1959, pp. 46- 
52+-. The story of the Krupp industries and 
of Alfred Krupp von Bohlen and Halback, 
their owner. The emphasis is on the present 
day organization of the company. 


EXPANDING IRELAND’S ECONOMY. sy 
James MEENAN. The Banker. July-Aug., 
1959, pp. 450-460. An analysis of Ireland’s 
economic strengths, weaknesses, hopes and 
fears. 


SOUTHERN ITALY’S ECONOMIC EXPAN- 
SION. International Trade Review. Aug., 
1959, pp. 7-9. A report of progress and 
problems. 


THE NETHERLANDS MARKET. Foreign 
Trade. Aug. 1, 1959, pp. 4-19. A series of 
articles on different aspects of the Dutch 
economy—trade patterns, agriculture, nuclear 
power, etc. 


THE LARGEST PORT OF EUROPE 
BUILDS FOR ITS FUTURE. Rotterdamsche 
Bank N.V. Amsterdam, The Netherlands) 
May, 1959, pp. 7-46. A history of the port 
of Rotterdam and a description of Europort 
as it is today and as it is planned for the 
future. Many pictures. 


SPAIN MOVES TOWARD FREE ENTER- 
PRISE TO REVIVE HER DWINDLING 
ECONOMY. sy V. L. Horatu. The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street. Aug. 29, 1959, pp. 649- 
652+-. An analysis of Spain’s present eco- 
nomic troubles and a report on present efforts 
to alleviate them. Many figures. 


CAPITAL FORMATION AND THE SAV- 
INGS SHORTAGE. sy EnrmK LuvuNDBERG. 
Skandinaviska Banken. July, 1959, pp. 81-88. 
An analysis of the volume of current private 
savings in Sweden and their effect on the 
economy. 


HOW MUCH EXPANSION? sy T. C. May- 
NARD. The Bankers’ Magazine. July, 1959, 
pp. 1-6. A survey of changes in Britain’s 
economy since the relaxation of credit restric- 
tions and some guesses about the future. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES AND THEIR OR- 
GANIZATON. By G. C. ALLEN. N. Y. Long- 
mans, 1959, $6.00. A new edition. British 
industrial organization from 1914 through 
1958 studied. Several industries are studied 
in detail. 


FIFTY YEARS IN AN INDUSTRY PLAY- 
ING A NOTABLE PART IN HISTORY. 
Europ Atlantic Revi Summer, 1959, 
pp. 23-25. A history of British Petroleum. 





THE GENTLE CRAFT. Westminster Bank 
Review. Aug., 1959, pp. 10-13. A survey of 
the shoe manufacturing industry in Britain. 


THE BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. 
BY Mites Tuomas. Board of Trade Journal. 
May 1, 1959, pp. 1021-1024. A description 
of the makeup, work and purposes of the 
British Productivity Council. 


RIDING’ BRITAIN’S MERGER WAVE. 
Business Week. Sept. 5, 1959, pp. 66-70. A 
de:cription of the new business empires being 
built by mergers in Britain and a discussion 
of the reasons behind them. 


WHY BRITAIN LAGS IN AIR TRANSPORT 
AND HOW TO FIX IT. sy L. C. Huntinc. 
Airlift. Sept., 1959, pp. 54-55. The director 
of Hunting Aircraft, Ltd., tells why he thinks 
British independent airlines should be given 
wider franchises, 


Africa 


AFRICA: “AN OPEN END INVESTMENT.” 
By Curtis V. Ter Kure. Analyst’s Journal, 
Feb., 1959, pp. 73-75. Survey of Africa as 
an investment field with sources of informa- 
tion for investors listed. 


AFRICA: WORLD’S LAST FRONTIER. sy 
Jcun Scorr. Foreign Policy Assn., (345 E. 
46th St., N.Y.) 1959, 62 p. paper. 35c. 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN AFRICAN 
CULTURES. W. R. Bascom, ed. Chicago 
(Ill.): Chicago U. Press, 1959. 309 p. $7.00. 


AFRICA DISTURBED. sy EMory AND 
Myrta Ross. N. Y.: Friendship Press, 1959, 
189 p. $3.50; paper, $1.95. The feelings and 
thoughts of Africans on such subjects as fam- 
ily problems, political developments, econom- 
ics, the arts and religion are told through a 
series of interviews with Africans in all walks 
of life. 


BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS OF THE 
MOON. sy Epwarp H. Winter. Urbana: 
U. of Illinois Press, 1959, 292 p. $5.50. An 
anthropologist, using the lives of four Africans 
as examples, gives an outline of the social 
structure and culture of the Amba tribe. 


DARK AFRICA AT STAKE. sy ANDRE 
BLANCHET. Western World. Aug., 1959, pp. 
37-40. A survey of Africa’s problems and 
some suggestions for solving them. 


THE ETHIOPIANS. sy Epwarp ULLEN- 
porF. N. Y.: Oxford, 1959, 240 p. $4.80. An 
introduction to the land and people. 


MAKING PARTNERSHIP A REALITY. sy 
J. Z. Savanuu. New Commonwealth. July, 
1959, pp. 430-432. The new African Junior 
Minister of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland discusses ways in which the Fed- 
eral Court is making partnership a reality 
and in the process tells a good deal about 
the economy of the area. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA’S EXPERIMENT WITH INTER- 
RACIAL PARTNERSHIP. sy Wurm J. 
Barser. The Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science. Aug., 1959, pp. 324- 
335. A history of racial relations in Central 
Africa with particular emphasis on the effects 
ot present attempts at inter-racial partner- 
ship on the economy of the country and of 
individual Africans and Europeans. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA: PRO- 
DUCTION AND IMPORTS. sy R. A. Butt. 
Foreign Trade. July 18, 1959, pp. 7-9. A 
look at the resources, investment opportuni- 
ties and trade of these four republics. 


GHANA: A HISTORICAL INTERPRETA- 
TION. sy J. D. Face. Madison: U. of Wis- 
consin, 1959, $3.00. An up-to-date history, 
emphasizing the European and African in- 
fluences which have made the nation. 


GHANA’S SECOND DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN. spy ArtHur HAzLewoop. The Bank- 
es’ Magazine. July, 1959, pp. 25-30. A 
description of what the plan is. 


GHANA WILL SOON BE A REPUBLIC. 
New Commonwealth, July, 1959, pp. 440- 
443. Political and economic progress sum- 
marized. 


MISSION TO NIGERIA. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. July 27, 1959, pp. 17-20. Three 
articles, one describing the Nigerian economy 
and investment opportunities there in general 
and the others listing specific opportunities 
for foreign capital. 


NIGERIA GETS READY FOR 1960. New 
Commonwealth. July, 1959, pp. 434-437. A 
survey of the political and economic makeup 
of Nigeria as it looks to independence. 


PORTUGUESE AFRICA. by J. Durry. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.): Harvard U. Press, 1959, 
289 p. $6.50. 


SIERRA LEONE NEEDS STABILITY. sy 
N. A. Cox-Georce. New Commonwealth. 
July, 1959, pp. 444-446. An economic survey. 


CIVIL LIBERTY IN SOUTH AFRICA. sy 
EpGarR BROOKES AND B. MACAULAY. 
N. Y.: Oxford, 1959, 183 p. $3.40. An anal- 
ysis of all the South African legislation re- 
stricting freedom of movement, opinion, edu- 
cation, religion, making a living, etc. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA—AN ECO- 
NOMIC STUDY. International Trade Review. 
July, 1959, pp. 14-15+. One of a series, 
this article gives economic, geographic and 
trade information. 


THE DIRECTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
THE SUDAN, 1959. London: Diplomatic 
Press, 1959. 180 p. $6.25. This directory in- 
cludes a trade index and a who’s who 
section. 


The Communist Bloc 


THE SOVIET CITIZEN: DAILY LIFE IN 
A TOTALITARIAN SOCIETY. sy AtLex 
INKELES AND RayMonD A. Baver. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.): Harvard, 1959, 553 p. 
$10.00. Primarily a social-psychological study 
of Soviet life, this book draws parallels be- 
tween the attitudes and experiences of Soviet 
citizens and those in other large scale indus- 
trial societies. The research is based on data 
from 3,000 Soviet refugees, published mate- 
rial and observations of the authors in Russia. 


INSIDE THE KHRUSHCHEV ERA. sy 
Givsepre Borra. N.Y. (100 W. 23rd St.): 
Marzani & Munsell, 1959, $5.00. (Translated 
from Italian) Observations on the past five 
years in Russia by an Italian journalist. 


CATCHING UP WITH AMERICA. sy S. 
Hays. The South African Bankers’ Journal. 
July, 1959, pp. 126-128. An analysis of Rus- 
sia’s chance of achieveing productive equality 
with the U. S. by 1970. The author gives a 
qualified yes. 


EXHIBITION SHOWS USSR’S GOALS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. The Iron 
Age. July 9, 1959, pp. 55-57. A sorting out 
of the facts in Russian production records 
and potentialities based partly on information 
gleaned at the Soviet New York exhibit. 


RUSSIAN TOOLS. The Iron Age. July 16, 


1959. A special report on Russian machine 
tools. 


COMMUNISM IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA. sy 
J. H. Brrmmecu. N.Y.: Oxford, 1959, 408 
p- $6.75. An account of the impact of the 
world communist movement on South-East 
Asia. 


CHINA: ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS 
CULTURE. sy CHanc-tu Hu AnD OTHERS. 
N.Y.: Taplinger, 1960, 700 p. $10.00. One 
of a series published by the Human Rela- 
tions Area Files Press. The authors attempt 
ty examine 10 years of Communist rule in 
the light of Chinese history and tradition. 


IMPATIENT GIANT—RED CHINA TO- 
DAY. sy Geratp Crarkx. N. Y.: David 
McKay, 1959. $4.95. An eye-witness report 
On economic progress in China by the chief 
foreign correspondent of the Montreal Star. 


AFTER TEN YEARS OF COMMUNISM: 
RED CHINA. sy Roserr Guimtam. The 
New York Times Magazine. Sept. 27, 1959, 
pp. 11+. A balance sheet of strengths and 
weaknesses of the Red regime and of changes 
wrought in the country. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING IN CHINA? sy Lorp 
Boyp Orr AND PETER TOWNSEND. N. Y.: 
Doubleday, 1959, $3.75. An evalua- 
tion of China today. 
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CHINA’S COMMUNES. sy FLtorence F. 
CLAIRMONTE. Queen’s Quarterly. Summer, 
1959, pp. 181-202. A lecturer at the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore describes 
the introduction of the commune system and 
its working mechanics. 


CHINA’S YEAR OF THE “GREAT LEAP 
FORWARD.” sy THEODORE SHapap. Far 
Eastern Survey. Part I: June, 1959, pp. 89- 
96; Part II: July, 1959, pp. 105-109. An 
analysis, including many statistics, of China’s 
piesent economic progress. The author is a 
staff member of the N. Y. Times. 


MAO’S CHINA. sy Peccy Duro. Foreign 
Policy Assn. (345 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17) 
1959, 62 p. paper. 35c. Economic, political 
and social conditions are described and an- 
alyzed by a writer born and reared in China. 


THREE ESSAYS ON THE INTERNATION- 
AL ECONOMICS OF COMMUNIST CHINA. 
C F. Remer, ed. Ann Arbor (Mich.): U. of 
Michigan Press, 1959, 221 p. $6.00. These 
three essays cover various aspects of China’s 
economic development, including international 
trade. 


NORTH KOREA AND THE PATH TO SO- 
CIALISM. Pacific Affairs. June, 1959, pp. 
131-148. A survey of what is known about 
the economy of North Korea since the Korean 
War. 


NORTH KOREA’S POLITICAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC STRUCTURE. sy Pump RANDOLPH. 
Institute of Pacific Relations (333 Sixth Ave., 
N. Y. 14), 1959, 72 p. paper. $2.00. 


POLAND’S NEW ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE. 
Pclish Foreign Trade. #46 (1), 1959, pp. 3- 
10. A predictive article, with many figures 
on what Poland hopes to produce and export 
through 1965. 


POLISH FOREIGN TRADE, YESTERDAY, 
TODAY, AND TOMORROW. sy A. 
ALaMowicz. Polish Foreign Trade. #47 (2) 
1959, pp. 3-8. The Chairman of the Polish 
Chamber of Foreign Trade surveys Poland’s 
foreign trade from 1918 through the present 
with some predictions of the future. Many 
statistics. 


COMMUNIST LAND POLICY IN NORTH 
VIET NAM. sy J. Price Grrrincer. Far 
Eastern Survey. Aug., 1959, pp. 113-126. A 
detailed description. 


The Middle East 


THE MIDDLE EAST, 1959. London: Europa 
Publications, 1959, 500 p. $13.50. A survey 
and directory of countries of the Middle East. 
Included is a general reference section on 
geography, economics, etc.; a directory of 
members of governments, newspapers, trade 
and industrial organizations, etc.; and a who’s 
who. 


THE MIDDLE EAST: A HISTORY. sy Swv- 
NEY N. Fisuer. N.Y.: Knopf, 1959, 650 p. 
$5.95. A comprehensive history of the area, 
its religion and national characteristics. 


ISLAM AND THE ARABS. sy Rom Lanpav. 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1959, 298 p., $4.95. A 
survey of Arab civilization through the ages. 


ISLAM AND THE MODERN MIDDLE 
EAST. sy Joun S. Bapeau. Foreign Affairs. 
Oct., 1959, pp. 61-74. The President of the 
Near East Foundation di what Islami 
influences in the Middle East really are and 
how they are changing. 


THE MINORITIES IN THE ARAB ORIENT 
TODAY. sy Pierre Ronvot. Middle Eastern 
Affairs. June-July, 1959, pp. 214-228. The 
status and treatment of minority groups in 
the Middle East today are discussed by a 
professor at U. of Paris, 


NURI AS-SAID: A STUDY IN ARAB LEAD- 
ERSHIP. sy Lorp Bmpwoop. London: Cas- 
sell, 1959, 306 p. $7.50. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL PATTERN OF 
IRANIAN OIL DEVELOPMENT. sy ALex- 
ANDER MELAMID. Economic Geography. July, 
1959, pp. 199-218. A history of the exploita- 
tion of the Iranian oil fields. 





RURAL-TO-URBAN MIGRATION IN IRAQ. 
BY Doris G. Puitiies. Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change. July, 1959, pp. 
405-421. Many statistics are given to show 
the pattern of migration to cities in Iraq. 
Much sociological material on village and 
city life is included. 


INVESTING AND LICENSING IN THE 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC. Business Inter- 
national. Aug. 21, 1959, p. 7. Organizing 
companies, transfer of earnings and capital, 
licensing, taxation, incentives, labor and im- 
port-export restrictions are surveyed. 


FOUNDATIONS OF ISRAEL. sy O. I. Jan- 
owsky. Princeton (N.J.): Van Nostrand, 
1959, 192 p. $1.25. 


THE ISRAEL ECONOMY IN 1958. Review 
of Economic Conditions in Israel. July, 1959, 
pp. 1-31. Whole issue devoted to a detailed 
report on Israel’s economy. Many statistics. 


ISRAEL’S MINERAL RESOURCES AND 
BASIC CHEMICALS INDUSTRY. The Israel 
Export and Trade Journal. July, 1959. This 
whole issue is devoted to Israel’s mineral 
resources and chemical] industries. Included 
are articles on development companies, fer- 
tilizers and chemicals, potash and bromine, 
asphalt, electric power, King Solomon’s 
Mines, and the Negev. 


LAND FOR THE FELLAHIN, VIII: LAND 
TENURE AND LAND USE IN THE NEAR 
EAST. sy RayMonp E. Crist. The Ameri- 
can Journal of E ics and Sociology. July, 
1959, pp. 415-428. One of a long series of 
articles, this one deals with inter- and intra- 
national contrasts and comparisons in Israel 
and Jordan. 
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SAUDI ARABIA: ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCI- 
ETY, ITS CULTURE. sy Geonrce A. Lipsxy 
et al. N. Y.: Taplinger, 1959, 350 p. $7.00. 
One of a series published by the Human 
Relations Area Files Press. 


TURKEY AND THE WORLD. sy ALTEMUR 
Kimic. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1959, $4.50. Foreword by William O. 
Deuglas. A review of Turkish history. 


The Far East 


THE PATTERN OF ASIA. sy N. GurvsBenc. 
London: Constable, 1959, 929 p. $15.00. 
The emphasis in this work is on changing 
economic and political patterns. 


POPULATION TRENDS. Economic Bulletin 
for Asia and the Far East. June, 1959, pp. 
1-45. Many statistics are included in this 
UN survey of present and future population 
trends in the Far East and the economic 
implications of these trends. 


POPULATION AND PROGRESS IN THE 
FAR EAST. sy Warren S. Toompson. Chi- 
cago (Ill.): Chicago U. Press, 1959, 452 p. 
$7.50. An analysis of the relationship between 
population growth and economic and social 
progress in Japan, India, China, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Taiwan, Korea, and Southeast Asia. 


SOCIALISM IN SOUTHERN ASIA. sy Saunt 
Rose. N. Y.: Oxford, 1959, 272 p. $4.50. A 
study of the political parties of southern Asia 
which pursue democratic rather than com- 
munistic or primarily nationalistic aims. 


THE FEDERAL DILEMMA IN BURMA. sy 
Joser SmtversTEIN. Far Eastern Survey. July, 
1959, pp. 97-105. A history of Burma since 
independence and an analysis of its present 
problems. 


CAMBODIA: ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, 
ITS CULTURE. sy Davin J. Srermsenc, 
Harotp H. VREELAND AND OTHERS. N. Y.: 
Taplinger, 1959, 350 p. $7.00. A new edi- 
tion, with particular emphasis on the past 
five years. One of a series published by the 
Human Relations Area Files Press. 


CASTE AND KINSHIP IN CENTRAL IN- 
DIA: A VILLAGE AND ITS REGION. sy 
Aprian C. Mayer. Berkeley: U. of Califor- 
nia, 1959, $6.00. The author, a Lecturer at 
the School of Oriental and African Affairs in 
London, concentrates on caste as the main 
element in village life but also deals with 
many other aspects, social, political and 
economic, 


INDIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Aug. 31, 
1959, 37 p. A comprehensive economic sur- 
vey of India, its problems and possibilities. 


EAST AND WEST IN INDIA’S DEVELOP- 
MENT. sy WILFRED MALENBAUM. National 
Planning Assn. (1606 New Hampshire Ave. 
NW, Washington 9) 67 p. paper, $1.75. A 


study of India’s economic development and 
the many problems associated with it, espe- 
cially in comparison with the progress made 
by China, 


THE INDIAN COMMUNIST PARTY TO- 
DAY. sy S. K. The World Today. July, 1959, 
pp. 277-286. An analysis of strengths and 
weaknesses. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY IN INDIA. A. R. 
Desai, ed. Bombay: The Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics, 1959, 440 p. Rs 20. 
A collection of articles and reports on life 
in rural India. 


GEOGRAPHY OF MANUFACTURING IN 
INDIA, sy Prapyumna P. Karan anpD WIL- 
LIAM M. Jenkins, Jn. Economic Geography. 
July, 1959, pp. 269-278. Maps and descrip- 
tive material showing the locations and sizes 
ot several industries. 


SMALL INDUSTRIES AND THE THIRD 
PLAN. By MANusHAI SHAH. Economic Re- 
view. June 1, 1959, pp. 5-7. The Union Min- 
ister of Industry discusses the role of small 
industries in India and compares them with 
those of Japan. 


THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN. Economic Re- 
view. July 22, 1959, 93 p. Whole issue is 
devoted to papers given at a Seminar held 
by the Planning Seminar of the All India 
Congress Committee at Ooty (Madras State) 
May 30-June 5, 1959. All the papers discuss 
aspects of India’s Five Year Plan. 


WOMEN UNDER INDIA’S COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME. sy Panrr- 
MAL Das. International Labour Review. July, 
1959, pp. 26-45. A report on the part women 
have played in putting across various im- 
provement programs in India’s villages. 


U. S. FIRMS ARE MOVING INTO INDIA’S 
BALMIER INVESTMENT CLIMATE. Busi- 
ness International. Aug. 28, 1959. A survey 
of easier conditions for private foreign invest- 
ment in India, and some of the U. S., Euro- 
pean, Asiatic and Russian industries that are 
profiting by the easier conditions. 


THE STORY OF INDONESIA. sy Lovis 
Fiscner. N. Y.: Harper, 1959, 341 p. $5.00. 
An on the spot story of Indonesia’s present 
and of her past history. 


A “GUIDED ECONOMY” IN THE SPICE 
ISLANDS OF INDONESIA. sy S. J. Runpr. 
Export Trade. Sept. 7, 1959, pp. 10-12+. An 
analysis of the economic problems of Indo- 
necia. 


AGRARIAN REVOLUTION IN JAPAN.sy 
Wor Lapejinsxy. Foreign Affairs. Oct., 
1959, pp. 95-109. A description and analysis 
of Japanese agrarian reform and the effects it 
is having on the country’s economy. By an 
adviser to the government of South Vietnam. 


INVESTMENT IN JAPAN. Washington 25: 
Gov. Printing Off., 1959. $1.00. A Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce handbook for U. S. busi- 


nessmen. 
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THE LAND OF THE DRAGONFLY. sy L. 
Busou. London: Hale, 1959, 224 p. $5.25. 
An informative work on Japan. 


NATIONALISM AND THE RIGHT WING 
IN JAPAN. sy I. I. Morais. N. Y.: Oxford, 
1959, 512 p. $8.00. An examination of the 
extreme right wing in Japan. 


LAOS: ITS PEOPLE, ITS SOCIETY, ITS 
CULTURE. sy WENDELL BLANCHARD, HER- 
BERT H. VREELAND, AND OTHERS. N. Y.: Tap- 
linger, 1959, 265 p. $5.50. One of a series 
published by the Human Relations Area Files 
Press. 


KUALA LAMPUR: AN AMALGAM OF TIN, 
RUBBER AND RACES. sy Wrttarp A. 
Hanna. American Universities Field Staff 
Letters. June 20, 1959, 23 p. A history and 
present picture of the capital of Malaya. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKIS- 
TAN. International Financial News Survey. 
July 31, 1959, pp. 33-35. An up-to-date 
survey. 


FAKISTAN’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
sy A. M. Hug. Pacific Affairs. June, 1959. 
pp. 144-161. An analysis of economic devel- 
opment in Pakistan since independence. 


THREE PAKISTAN VILLAGES. sy Joun H. 
HoniGMANN. Chapel Hill (N. C.): U. of 
North Carolina, 1958, 92 p. Brief descrip- 
tions on such topics as demography, sickness, 
Islamic practices, education, etc., in each of 
three villages are given. 


THAILAND: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN SIAM. sy Noe F. Buscu. Prince- 
ton (N. J.): Van Nostrand, 1959, $3.50. 


VIETNAM’S GAINS SPUR RED TERROR. 
Business Week. July 18, 1959, pp. 56-62. 
Partly a news report on Communist activity 
in Vietnam and partly a report on economic 
progress there and the part U. S. aid is 
playing. 


AUSTRALIA AND HER PEOPLE. sy G. 
BLUNDEN. London: Lutterworth, 1959, 125 p. 
$2.95. 


AUSTRALIA IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
Bx O. W. Hunt. Sydney (Australia): Whit- 
combe & Tombs, 1959, 339 p. $3.25. 


INVESTING IN AUSTRALIA. The Com- 
mercial Banking Company of Sydney Ltd. 
(Box 2720 G.P.O. Sydney, Australia) 1959, 
86 p. paper, Free. Favorable taxation, ex- 
change controls and import licensing as well 
as basic information on the Australian econ- 
omy are included. 
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PERIODICAL GUIDE 


Names and addresses of periodicals read regularly by TIE. 








The A tant. 
E. C. 2, England, 
The Accountants Journal. 
London W.C., 1, England. 
The A ting Revi American Account- 
ing Association, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Achievement. 40/43 Chancery Lane, London 
W. C. 2, England. 

Administrative Science Quarterly. 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

Ad d Manag t. 74 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Airlift. 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

American Business. 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Iil. 

The American Economic Review. Stanford 
University, Stanford, Cal. 

The American Exporter. 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Import and Export Bulletin. 10 
Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y. 

The American Journal of Economics and So- 
ciology. 50 E. 69th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
The American Journal of Sociology. 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

The American Statistician. 1757 K St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

American Stock Exchange Investor. 86 Trin- 
ity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

American Universities Field Staff Letters. 366 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

The Annals. American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 6937 Chestnut St., Phila- 
dclphia 4, Penna. 

Annals of Collecti Ec y 
Beaumont, Geneva, Switzerland. 
The Antitrust Bulletin. 18 Rose St., 
York 38, N. Y. 

The Arbitration Journal. 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

The Atlantic Monthly. 8 Arlington St. Boston 
16, Mass, 

Analyst’s Journal, 82 Beaver St., N.Y. 5, N.Y. 
Auditgram. 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
The Banker. 22 Ryder St., St. James, London 
S. W. 1, England. 

The Bankers’ Magazine. 85-86 London Wall, 
London E. C, 2, England. 


27 B hall St. London 





22 Bedford St., 





Comell 








11 Rue de 


New 


Bankers Monthly. P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, 


Ii. 
Banking. 12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Barclays Bank Review. 54 Lombard St., 
London E. C. 3, England. 


Barron’s. 388 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Board of Trade Journal. Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Off., York House, Kingsway, London 
W C. 2, England. 

Boston University Business Review. Boston 
University, Boston 15, Mass. 

Boston University Law Review. 11 Asburton 
Pl., Boston, Mass, 

Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association. 154 Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Burroughs Clearing House. Detroit 32, Mich. 





Business and E. ic Conditi. First Na- 
tional City Bank, 55 Wall St., New York 5, 
N.. ¥. 


Business Budgeting. 528 W. 12th St., 
ington, Ky. 

Business Horizons. Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Business in Brief. The Chase — Bank, 
18 Pine St., New York 5, N. 

Business International. 200 il Ave. 
York 3, N. Y. 

The Business Quarterly. University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada. 

Business Record. National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 

Business Topics. Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


Business Week. 330 W. 42nd St., 
N.. ¥. 


Cov- 


-» New 


N. Y. 36, 


California Law Review. University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

California M t Revi 
California, Los ‘Angeles 24, Cal. 
The Canadian Chartered Accountant. 69 Bloor 
St. E, Toronto 5, Canada. 

Canadian Geographical Journal. Canadian 
Geographical Society, Ottawa Canada. 

The Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. University of Toronto, Tor- 
onto 5, Canada. 

The Canadian Tax Journal. 154 University 
Ave., Toronto 1, Canada. 

Cartel. 11 Upper Grosvenor St., London W. 1 
England. 

Challenge. 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N: Y¥. 

Changing Times. 1729 H St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Columbia Law Review. Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Columbia University Forum. Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
25 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 





University of 
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Commercio Exterior de Mexico. Venustiano 
Carranza 32, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
The Commonweal. 386 Fourth Ave., 
York, N. Y. 

Connecticut Industry. 928 Farmington Ave., 
W. Hartford, Conn. 

The Controller. Two Park Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

Cost and Profit Outlook. Alderson Associates, 
8 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Credit Executive. 71 W. 28rd St., New York 
10, N. Y. 

Current E ic C t. 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Current History. Wolfpit Rd., Norwalk, Conn. 


New 





University of 


Danish Foreign Office Journal. Havnigade 15, 
Copenhagen K, Denmark. 

The Director. 10 Belgrave Sq., London S. W. 
1, England. 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 99 
Church St., New York 8, N. Y. 


East African Trade and Industry. P.O. Box 
2768, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Eastern World. 58 Paddington St., London 
W. 1, England. 

Ec ic and B Bulletin. Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. United Na- 
tions, New York, N. Y. 


Economic Bulletin for Latin America. United 
Nations, New York, N. Y. 


E ic Develop t and Cultural Change. 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Economic Geography. 950 Main St., Worces- 
te: 10, Mass. 


The Economic Journal. Marshall Library, 
Downing St., Cambridge, England. 


Economic Review. 7 Jantar Mantar Rd., New 
Delhi, India. 


Economic World. 1028 Conn. Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


The Economist. 22 Ryder St., St. James, Lon- 
don S. W. 1, England. 


Euromarket. 527 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 


European-Atlantic Review. 61 Gloucester Pl., 
London W. 1, England. 


The Exchange. 11 Wall St., New York 5, 
N.S. 








Export Trade. 20 Vesey St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 


Far Eastern Survey. 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y. 

Far East Trade. 3 Belsize Crescent, London 
N. W. 8, England. 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
D. C. 

Foreign Affairs. 58 E. 68th St., New York 
21, N. Y. 


Washington 25, 





Foreign Commerce Weekly. Government 
Piinting Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. 345 E. 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Foreign Service Journal. 1908 G St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Foreign Trade. Government Printing Bureau, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Foreign Trade Bulletin. American National 
Bank, LaSalle at Washington, Chicago 90, II. 
Fortune. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. 

France Actuelle, 221 Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

The Freeman. Irvington, New York. 


Harper’s Magazine. 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 

Harvard Business Review. Soldiers Field, Bos- 
ton 63, Mass. 

Harvard Law Review. Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Human Organization. Comell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Industrial Marketing. 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il. 

Inter-American Economic Affairs. Box 181, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

The Internal Auditor. 120 Wall St., New York 
5, N. Y¥. 

International Financial News Survey. Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, 19th and H Sts., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

International Journal. 230 Bloor St. W., To- 
ronto 5, Canada. 

International Labour Review. 917 15th St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

International Management Digest. 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

International Trade Review. 99 Church St., 
New York 8, N. Y. 

Iron Age. Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadel- 
phia 39, Penna, 

The Israel Export and Trade Journal. 13 
Montefiore St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 


The Journal of Accountancy. 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Journal of the American Society of Training 
Directors. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
he 


Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. 1757 K St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The Journal of Business. 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

The Journal of Finance. New York University, 
90 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 

The Journal of Industrial Economics. 49 
Broad St., Oxford, England. 

Journal of the Institute of Bankers. Lombard 
St., London E. C. 3, England. 

The Journal of Insurance. Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Journal of International Affairs. Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

The Journal of Marketing. 27 E. Monroe St., 
Chicago 38, Ill. 

The Journal of Political Economy. 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Journal of Retailing. New York University, 
Washington Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


Latin-American Business Highlights. Chase 
Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine St., New York 15, 
N. Y. 

Law Forum. The University of [linois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


The Magazine of Wall Street. 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y 
Management Methods. 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Management Record. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 

The Management Review. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Media/scope. 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, 

Michigan Business Review. University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Middle Eastern Affairs. 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

The Monetary Times. 341 Church St., Toronto 
2, Canada, 

Monthly Labor Review. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 

Monthly Review. Bank of Nova Scotia, Toron- 
to, Canada. 


The Morgan Guaranty Survey. Morgan Guar- 


anty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York 15, 
N. Y. 


1515 Broadway, 


The National Insurance Buyer. 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 

National Tax Journal. 905 Payne-Shoemaker 
Bidg., Harrisburg, Penna. 

Nation’s Business. 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

New Commonwealth. 33 Tothill St., 
S. W. 1, England. 

New Orleans Port Record. 2 Canal St., 
Orleans, La. 

The New York Times Magazine. 229 W. 43rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

New York University Law Review. Washing- 
ton Sq. S, New York 3, N. Y. 


London 


New 


Orbis. University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 4, Penna. 


Osegon Business Review. University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Ore. 


Pacific Affairs. 8383 6th Ave., New York 14, 
N. Y. 


Pakistan Horizon. Pakistan Institute of For- 
eign Affairs, Karachi 1, Pakistan. 

Personnel. The American Management Assn., 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


Personnel Administration. 5506 Conn. Ave. 
N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 


Personnel Journal. P.O. Box 239, Swarth- 
more, Penna. 


Polish Foreign Trade. 4 Trebacka, Warsaw, 
Poland. 

Political Science Quarterly. Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

Population Bulletin. Population Reference Bu- 
reau, 1507 M St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
PR. 1010 Vermont Ave. N.W., Washington 
5 D. C. 

Printers’ Ink. 635 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 

Productivity Measurement Review. O.E.E.C. 
Mission, Suite 1223, 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The Public Opinion Quarterly. Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Public Personnel Review. 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago $7, Ill. 

Public Relations Journal. 375 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics. Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Quarterly Survey. Australia and New Zealand 
Bank, Ltd., 394 Collins St., Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 

Queen’s Quarterly. Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ontario, Canada. 


Realites. 801 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Review. Bank of New South Wales, 341 
George St., Sydney, Australia. 





The Revi of E and Statistics. 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Review of E ic Conditi in Israel. 





Bank Leumi Le-Israel B. M., 20 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Review of the E Conditi in Italy. 
Benco di Roma, Casella Postale 2422, Roma 
A/D, Italy. 

Review of the Economic Situation of Mexico. 
Banco N 1 de Mexi Isabel la Catolica 
44, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

The Rotarian. 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Rotterdamsche Bank N.V. Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. 


Rundt’s Market Reports. 9 E. 62nd St., 
York 21, N. Y. 








New 


Sales Management. 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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